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Foreword 


Dr.  Roby  Barrett  takes  on  a  monumental  task  in  his  monograph,  'Islam: 

Ideology  and  Conflict.  This  work  is  more  than  historical  scholarship; 
it  argues  for  an  understanding  of  the  Islamic  World,  Islam’s  roots  and  how 
those  roots  explain  the  political  challenges  of  today.  This  is  essential  reading 
for  anyone  who  is  interested  in  making  sense  of  sectarian  violence,  Middle 
East  peace,  and  counterterrorism  policies — for  Islam  is  more  than  just  a 
Sunni-Shia  divide.  There  are  layers  of  Islam  that  Dr.  Barrett  peels  back  to 
reveal  the  pretense  that  is  the  idea  of  Islam  as  an  ideology.  The  central  theme 
of  this  monograph  is  that  Islam  as  a  unified  community  is  in  actuality  “imag¬ 
ined”  communities  fraught  with  fractures  that  help  explain  contemporary 
issues.  This  argument  is  broken  down  into  three  critical  issues. 

First,  Dr.  Barrett  provides  an  overview  of  the  conflicts  in  early  Islam  that 
are  still  the  source  of  many  conflicts  today.  Viewing  the  Islamic  World  as 
one  entity  or  made  up  of  major  sects  (Sunni  and  Shia)  is  misleading.  Rather, 
a  review  of  Islam’s  historical  conflicts  in  the  context  of  political,  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  cultural  issues  allows  the  reader  to  understand  that  Islam  cannot 
be  assumed  as  a  universalistic  whole  (i.e.,  Pan-Islamic  movements).  Just  as 
Christianity  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  one-size-fits-all  religion,  Islam  must  be 
understood  for  what  it  is  and  is  not.  Islam  is  a  complex  religion  with  a  vast 
history  of  internal  conflict  that  speaks  to  contemporary  issues  today.  Islam 
is  not,  as  many  in  the  West  believe,  a  unity  of  belief  and  purpose  that  is  tied 
to  discussions  on  terrorism  and  radicalism. 

Second,  the  shifting  U.S.  role  relative  to  Islam  is  presented.  The  very  forces 
with  which  we  contend  today  have  often  been  our  allies  in  the  past.  The 
U.S.,  in  its  short  history,  has  been  involved  with  the  Islamic  World  from  the 
very  start.  It  was  a  Muslim  country,  Morocco,  which  first  recognized  U.S. 
independence.1  However,  as  the  U.S.  role  in  the  world  grew,  so  did  the  con¬ 
flict  with  Islam.  The  post-World  War  II  era  saw  the  U.S.  break  out  onto  the 
world  stage;  the  discovery  of  Middle  East  oil  brought  Americans  and  Ameri¬ 
can  companies  to  the  region;  and  U.S.  recognition  and  support  to  Israel  all 
brought  the  U.S.  and  Islam  in  conflict.  Since  9/11,  the  U.S.  has  invaded  two 
Muslim  states,  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  “win  hearts  and  minds”  in 
the  Islamic  World.  According  to  the  National  Security  Strategy  (May  2010), 
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.  .this  is  not  a  global  war  against  a  tactic — terrorism  or  a  religion — Islam.”2 
Negative  Muslim  perceptions  of  the  U.S.  need  to  be  understood  if  there  is  any 
hope  of  reversing  the  trend. 

Finally,  the  monograph  deals  with  contemporary  Islam,  radicalism,  and 
the  issue  of  a  fractured  community.  The  current  world  of  Islam  is  in  many 
respects  no  different  from  the  Islam  during  other  periods  in  its  history.  Islam’s 
internal  conflict  highlights  the  reason  why  Pan-Islamic  movements  never 
gain  traction  and  the  disjointed  nature  of  radical  Islam.  While  Islam  might 
provide  a  common  “cover  story”  for  movements  and  groups,  it  is  the  local 
political,  social,  and  cultural  issues  that  are  driving  their  policies  and  actions. 
Dr.  Barrett  posits  that  the  West  must  focus  less  on  Islam  as  an  ideology  and 
more  on  those  local  issues  that  drive  the  threat. 

The  insights  provided  by  Dr.  Barrett  in  this  monograph  challenge  the 
reader  to  rethink  how  one  approaches  the  challenges  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
U.S.  military  and  Special  Operators  in  particular  are  involved  in  an  ongoing 
conflict  in  a  region  they  must  understand  before  long-term  solutions  are  fea¬ 
sible.  The  roots  of  the  current  conflict  can  be  found  in  the  past.  Understanding 
the  idea  of  unity  in  Islam  (the  “imagined  community”),  the  changing  role 
of  the  U.S.  in  the  region,  and  the  current  fractured  Islamic  community  will 
assist  in  refocusing  efforts  on  the  local  level  where  gains  can  be  achieved. 


Kenneth  H.  Poole,  Ed.D. 
Director,  Center  for  Special  Operations  Studies  and  Research 
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lead  panelist  on  Middle  East  and  South  Asian  Policy.  He  also  participates 
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Introduction 

After  more  than  200  years  of  sustained  U.S.  involvement  with  the  Islamic 
World  and  20  years  of  intense  political  and  military  intervention,  mis¬ 
understandings  persist  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to  Islam  as  an  ideology 
and  its  functioning  within  the  various  political,  economic,  and  social  contexts. 
There  is  a  persistent  tendency  to  assume  that  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  Islam  is  actually  broader,  more  extensive,  and  sophisticated  than  is 
actually  the  case.  From  the  perspective  of  U.S.  policy  and  Special  Operations 
Forces’  (SOF)  role  in  the  execution  of  policy,  three  critical  issues  stand  out. 
The  first  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  basic  ideological  and  political  issues 
that  persisted  in  early  Islam  and  how  those  issues  often  form  the  ideological 
basis  for  struggles  that  confront  SOF  in  contemporary  Islamic  societies.  The 
second  element  is  the  apparent  contradiction  in  U.S.  policy  in  the  Islamic 
World.  The  final  factor  is  the  political,  economic,  and  social  diversity  within 
and  between  Islamic  societies  that  drive  diverse  ideological  interpretations  of 
Islam  that  have  far  more  to  do  with  local  environments  than  with  any  uni¬ 
versal  religious  and  theological  views.  This  monograph  approaches  Islam  and 
its  role  not  as  a  universal,  Unitarian  creed  that  drives  specific  behaviors,  but 
as  the  ideological  backdrop  for  regional  and  local  discontent  that  has  created 
globalized  security  problems. 

Categorizing  political  behavior  as  Muslim,  or  broad  sectarian  groupings  as 
Sunni  or  Shi’a,  is  to  misunderstand  a  complex  relationship  between  religion  as 
ideology  and  culture  in  the  Islamic  world.  The  politics  of  conflict  are  expressed 
using  the  verbiage  of  Islam,  but  at  their  core,  they  derive  from  historical  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  social  differences.  Islam  forms  only  a  part  of  that  milieu  of 
instability  and  conflict.  In  most  cases,  Islam  provides  the  medium  for  expres¬ 
sion  and  discourse  and  should  be  understood  in  that  more  limited  context.  In 
short,  SOF  need  to  be  able  to  penetrate  the  facade,  i.e.  the  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  discourse,  to  understand  the  fundamentals  of  conflict  in  a  specific 
environment.  This  is  not  only  critical  at  an  analytical  level  but  extends  down 
to  training  and  operational  teams  as  well.  If  SOF  do  not  understand  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  conflict  and  how  it  plays  a  role  in  providing  ideological  motivation 
and  differentiation  between  factions,  groups,  and  subgroups,  then  how  can  it 
achieve  its  immediate  operational  or  long-term  strategic  goals? 
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The  last  decade  has  increased  awareness  of  sectarian  groupings;  however, 
generalizations  continue  to  distort  an  understanding  of  the  situation  on  the 
ground  and  thus  the  SOF  operating  environment.  The  level  of  understanding 
of  Islamic  groups  needs  to  be  as  deep  as  possible.  This  study  focuses  on  the 
necessity  of  understanding  the  granularity  of  Islam  and  recalibrating  and 
expanding  the  baseline  knowledge  related  to  Islam’s  role  in  specific  political, 
economic,  and  social  environments.  This  monograph  is  not  about  theology, 
but  rather  will  focus  on  Islam  as  an  ideological  paradigm  for  legitimizing 
grievances  that  drive  unrest  and  instability. 

Philip  Gordon,  in  Winning  the  Right  War,  stated,  “[A]  serious  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  current  American  approach  is  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
differences  within  the  Islamic  world.”3  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  focus 
on  Islam  not  as  a  limited  subset  of  sects  but  as  the  ideological  overlay  for 
local  and  regional  culture  and  conflicts.  More  than  a  war  against  the  West, 
the  current  upheaval  in  the  Islamic  world  constitutes  an  Islamic  civil  war  in 
which  the  U.S.  finds  itself  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  protect  its  interests  and 
those  of  the  West.  This  civil  war  is  driven  by  a  myriad  of  complex  and  often 
conflicting  factors  in  which  radicalized  politics  is  usually  driven  ideologically 
by  interpretations  of  Islam  that  reflect  the  grievances  of  a  specific  geopolitical 
and  socioeconomic  setting. 

As  the  U.S.  attempts  to  sort  out  policies  from  the  Philippines  to  Morocco 
and  the  Swahili  coast  to  Chechnya,  SOF’s  continuing  engagement  in  this 
complex  struggle  requires  a  more  complex  paradigm  for  understanding 
and  assessing  political  movements  in  the  Islamic  world.  This  study  pro¬ 
poses  a  different  approach  to  thinking  about  Islam  and  how  its  ideological 
role  often  provides  the  facade  for  existing  conflicts  (i.e.  national,  economic, 
confessional,  tribal,  ethnic,  et  cetera).  It  focuses  on  how  different  groups 
use  Islam  as  justification  and  motivation  in  temporal  power  struggles  that 
in  reality  have  little  to  do  with  theology.  Such  a  paradigm  not  only  argues 
against  any  lingering  notions  that  Islam  is  the  core  of  the  problem,  but  it 
also  underscores  the  utility  of  a  more  sophisticated  view  of  Islamic  groups 
and  movements  that  reflects  the  particular  environment  on  the  ground  as 
opposed  to  centering  in  on  the  ideological  justification  or  facade.4 

A  2012  Rand  Report  on  A1  Qaeda  by  Brian  Michael  Jenkins  pointed  out: 

A1  Qaeda  survives  best  where  it  can  attach  itself  to  deeply  rooted 
local  movements,  which  it  then  proceeds  to  radicalize.  Over  time, 
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some  of  al  Qaeda’s  partners  become  affiliates,  adopting  al  Qaeda’s 
ideology,  incorporating  its  tactics,  eventually  assuming  the  al  Qaeda 
brand  name. 

This  underscores  the  essential  role  of  local  conflicts  and  rivalries.5  To  a 
significant  degree,  this  paper  argues  that  if  American  policy  makers  global¬ 
ize  the  security  threat  with  an  obsession  with  al-Qaeda,  it  obscures  the  real 
challenge  which  is  grounded  in  local  and  regional  political,  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  conflict.  For  SOF,  the  issue  of  combatting  violent  extremist 
organizations  (VEOs)  and  promoting  stability  is  first  and  foremost  associ¬ 
ated  with  local  conflicts  and  frictions. 

This  study  approaches  this  highly  complex  topic  in  three  parts:  the  first 
element  is  the  historical  context  into  which  the  early  Islamic  state  functioned, 
a  snapshot  of  the  reality  of  early  Islam  against  the  backdrop  of  how  it  is 
recalled  or  imagined  by  various  groups;  the  second  is  an  introduction  to  the 
dramatic  shifts  in  U.S.  policy  over  the  last  six  decades;  and  third  is  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  sectarianism  as  a  product  of  historical,  economic  and  social  factors 
rather  than  an  outgrowth  of  theological  or  religious  differences  and  belief. 

Because  so  much  of  the  Islamic  discourse — the  rhetoric  associated  with 
legitimacy  of  policies  and  movements — harkens  back  to  the  belief  in  a  purer 
Islamic  age  and  attempts  to  recapture  it,  it  follows  that  an  introduction  to 
early  Islam  or  rather  the  reality  of  early  Islam  is  a  first  step  in  penetrating 
the  facade  of  contemporary  Islamic  discourse.  The  first  chapter  addresses 
early  Islamic  unity  ( tawhid )  of  the  Muslim  community  ( umma )  as  it  actually 
existed.  The  term  salafi  refers  to  a  return  to  the  time  of  the  “ancestors”  and 
the  early  period  of  Islam  as  a  time  of  the  epitome  of  Islamic  society.  Salafi 
is  one  who  looks  back  and  seeks  to  return  to  that  idyllic  time,  hence  all  the 
proclamations  about  recreating  the  Caliphates.  This  looking  back  is  so  basic 
to  contemporary  fundamentalist  Islam  that  an  introduction  to  the  early 
Islamic  experience,  as  a  historical  basis,  is  essential  if  SOF  hope  to  succeed 
in  operational  and  training  missions  in  the  contemporary  Islamic  world. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  a  glimpse  of  how  contemporary  fundamentalist 
Islam  looks  back  to  an  imagined  ideal  society.  The  arguments  about  identity 
and  legitimacy  begin  in  this  early  period  and  have  continued  more  or  less 
unabated  into  the  contemporary  era.  The  complexities  and  rivalries  of  Islam 
in  its  formative  years  are  important  for  several  reasons.  The  special  place  that 
the  early  years  of  Islam  holds  in  salafi  and  fundamentalist  thought — the  idea 
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that  there  was  a  more  perfect  time  in  which  the  umma  or  Islamic  community 
was  united — makes  at  least  a  rudimentary  understanding  absolute  for  those 
working  or  operating  in  the  Muslim  world.  Second,  those  lacking  at  least 
a  basic  knowledge  of  the  period  risk  being  viewed  as  a  “well-meaning  but 
ignorant  foreigner.”6  For  many  Muslims,  the  line  between  the  distant  past 
and  the  present  is  obscure  to  nonexistent  and  the  inability  to  demonstrate 
at  least  a  minimal  familiarity  with  it  is  a  real  handicap — it  is  a  credibility 
issue  pure  and  simple. 

The  snapshot  provides  a  view  of  an  Islamic  community  that  is  anything 
but  united;  in  fact,  the  community  is  defined  by  internal  conflict.  From 
the  beginning,  the  story  of  the  Prophet’s  travails  in  confronting  those  that 
opposed  the  political,  economic,  and  social  implications  of  Islam  create  a 
picture  of  a  community  of  believers  continually  in  conflict — a  period  in 
which  political  and  economic  power  and  social  influence  used  the  ideologi¬ 
cal  rhetoric  of  Islam  to  legitimize  their  ambitions.  In  the  Classical  Age  of 
Islam,  Marshall  Hodgson  points  out  that  during  the  period  (632-680)  from 
Abu  Bakr  to  Mu’awiya  I,  “the  character  of  the  state  and  its  durability  were 
still  in  question.”7  Finally,  chapter  one  outlines  an  Islamic  world  that  from 
the  beginning  was  a  highly  heterogeneous  community  riven  by  political, 
economic,  social,  cultural,  and  sectarian  conflicts,  all  of  which  Islam  over¬ 
laid.  Understanding  Islamic  development  and  the  sources  of  contemporary 
conflict  can  provide  useful  indicators  about  political  and  religious  predis¬ 
positions.  Thus,  the  contemporary  conflicts  in  the  Muslim  world  reflect 
not  so  much  a  clash  of  civilizations — Islam  against  the  West — but  rather  a 
continuing  internal  struggle  for  dominance  in  which  the  West  is  viewed  as 
an  interloper,  meddling  in  multi-faceted,  age-old  conflicts. 

The  second  chapter  introduces  the  shifting  regional  perspectives  on  U.S. 
policy.  It  provides  an  overview  of  the  problematic  development  of  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Muslim  world.  Washington  spends  billions  on  public  diplomacy  and 
winning  hearts  and  minds  with  little  or  no  apparent  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  Muslims  hear  one  official  message  from  Washington  and  see  another 
on  al-Jazeera,  al-Arabiya  and  other  regional  media  outlets  when  they  cover 
Syria,  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Palestinian  territories.  This  is  a  critical  mes¬ 
sage  for  SOF  personnel  who  are  charged  with  both  operational  and  training 
missions  in  the  region.  The  idea  that  the  United  States  can  explain  its  good 
intentions  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  acceptable  in  the  Islamic  world  is 
problematic.  In  fact,  polling  in  the  Muslim  world  reflects  just  the  opposite.8 
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Depending  on  the  exact  circumstances,  shared  interests  make  differences 
tolerable,  but  little  more  even  with  our  closest  allies. 

How  did  many  Muslim’s  perception  of  the  U.S.  devolve  to  the  point  where 
U.S.  policy  is  now  seen  to  be  almost  uniformly  in  a  negative  light  from  the 
Muslim  street,  or  to  frame  it  slightly  different  from  a  politicized  perspec¬ 
tive,  ‘to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  ideology?’  The  second  chapter  focuses  on 
the  post-World  War  II  era  and  a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  secular  Arab  nationalism  (once  viewed  as  the  wave  of  the 
future  in  the  region),  U.S.  policy,  and  the  utility  of  conservative  Islam.9  The 
discussion  then  moves  to  1979 — the  year  of  crisis  and  decade  of  transition, 
from  1979  to  1990,  marked  a  watershed  in  the  U.S.  relations  with  the  Muslim 
world  while  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  changed  Washington’s  global  role. 
This  decade,  coupled  with  the  experience  of  11  September  2001,  created  the 
conditions  under  which  the  U.S.  went  from  assiduously  attempting  to  avoid 
large  military  involvement  to  a  level  of  intervention  that  would  have  been 
unthinkable  prior  to  1990.  This  section  provides  a  framework  for  under¬ 
standing  U.S.  foreign  policy  focusing  not  on  U.S.  intentions,  but  rather  on 
the  results  of  those  policies. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  U.S.  was  a  useful  ally  for  conservative  regimes 
and  Sunni  Islamists.  In  effect,  Washington  was  on  the  right  side  of  ideology, 
generally  providing  support  that  furthered  conservative  Islamist  goals.  After 
1990,  the  U.S.  emerged  as  the  primary  outside  power  playing  a  prominent 
role  in  the  region.  The  second  Gulf  War  (1990-1991)  and  the  presence  of  U.S. 
forces  accelerated  resentment.10  Policies  that  pushed  Western  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social  ideas  clashed  with  those  who  believed  that  “social  virtue  . . . 
could  come  only  from  a  restoration  of  the  true  Islamic  doctrine  of  man.”11  As 
Hasan  al-Banna,  the  founder  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  put  it:  “the  social 
principles”  of  the  West  converted  man  into  an  “instrument,”  destroying  his 
humanity.  Many  Muslims  today  share  this  view.12  One  evil — godless  Com¬ 
munism —  disappeared  and  another — godless  secularism — symbolized  by 
the  West  took  its  place.  The  West  found  itself  transformed  from  being  an 
ally — albeit  an  awkward  one — of  Islam  confronting  godless  Communism — 
the  right  side  of  ideology — to  a  symbol  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
oppression — the  wrong  side  of  ideology. 

The  third  chapter  discusses  the  complex  environment  of  conflicting 
political,  economic,  and  social  milieu  with  Islam  as  an  ideological  over¬ 
lay.  Muslims  are  little  different  from  other  political,  religious,  and  cultural 
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groups  with  respect  to  the  utility  of  religion  as  ideology.  They  use  religious 
language  and  selective  theology  in  an  attempt  to  create  legitimacy  for  tem¬ 
poral  objectives.  Most  monotheistic  fundamentalists,  no  matter  what  their 
particular  confessional  proclivity,  focus  on  literal  interpretations  of  scripture 
to  parse  the  texts  in  order  to  create  a  theological  or  ideological  justification 
for  political  and  social  structures  or  in  some  cases  plans  of  action.  When  one 
asks  what  Christians  or  Muslims  believe,  there  are  a  plethora  of  answers  that 
reflect  the  point  of  view  and  sociocultural  prejudices  of  the  one  providing 
the  answer.  However,  when  religion  is  viewed  as  an  ideological  structure  that 
overlays  a  particular  set  of  political,  economic,  and  social  realities,  then  it  is 
easier  to  see  belief  as  a  legitimizing  construct  that  makes  it  a  convenient  and 
effective  motivational  catalyst  and  rationalization  for  action — any  action. 
To  understand  a  given  situation,  does  one  focus  on  religion  and  theology  or 
on  the  underlying  environmental  reality  that  drives  the  strategic  context? 

Terror,  in  a  more  unemotional  context  as  a  tool,  is  an  important  part  of 
this  discussion.  It  is  certainly  not  unique  to  Islamic  societies.  To  paraphrase 
Clausewitz,  terror  “is  a  continuation  of  politik  by  other  means.”  Terror  is 
a  tool  used  to  achieve  political,  diplomatic,  and  at  times  economic  objec¬ 
tives,  and  in  the  Islamic  world,  there  is  a  debate  as  to  whether  the  tool  is 
sanctioned  by  theology  or  forbidden.  It  is  the  same  debate  that  occurs  in 
multiple  forms  in  every  society  about  the  conduct  of  war — do  the  ends  jus¬ 
tify  the  means?  Was  Sir  Arthur  ‘Bomber’  Harris — because  of  his  preference 
for  area  bombing  instead  of  precision  bombing  of  Germany  in  World  War 
II — a  terrorist;  a  misguided,  failed  strategist;  or  both?  Is  Russia  a  supporter 
of  state  terrorism  because  it  allegedly  provided  Russian  separatists  with 
sophisticated  surface-to-air  missiles  they  apparently  used  to  down  a  civil¬ 
ian  airliner?  During  the  American  Revolution,  did  loyalist  and  rebel  strikes 
and  counterstrikes  against  the  opposition’s  civilian  population  constitute 
terrorism?  Do  intentions  actually  matter,  or  is  it  the  perceived  results?  This 
argument  is  a  never-ending  circle  that  largely  depends  on  perspective. 

This  monograph  rejects  the  simplistic  notion  of  terrorism  as  a  nihilistic 
manifestation  of  aspects  of  Islam  or  as  an  inherent  part  of  Islamic  culture. 
The  author  also  rejects  the  idea  that  terror  is  Western  in  origin  and  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  Western  influence  within  the  Islamic  community.  As  repugnant 
as  Westerners  and  others  may  find  it,  terrorism  is  in  simplistic  terms,  an 
ancient  tool  used  as  a  tactical  weapon  to  achieve  policy  goals.  The  political 
goals  of  those  using  terror  as  a  policy  tactic  may  not  pass  a  reasonability  test, 
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but  confusing  the  tool  with  an  entire  political  and  social  system  constitutes 
a  colossal  blunder. 

The  West  and  the  United  States  are  embroiled  in  one  of  the  periodic  erup¬ 
tions  that  grip  all  societies — in  this  case  the  Muslim  world.  This  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  conflict  over  the  nature  of  governance  in  the  Muslim 
world  shows  no  sign  of  abating.  Islam  represents  the  ideological  engine  legiti¬ 
mizing  another  period  of  significant  political,  economic,  and  social  ferment 
of  this  period.  The  intent  of  this  study  is  to  provide  the  reader  with  different 
views  of  Islam  that  on  the  one  hand  step  back  to  gain  a  better  perspective  on 
its  heterogeneous  character,  and  on  the  other  to  concentrate  on  key  aspects 
of  Islam  as  ideology  in  a  fractured  geopolitical  and  cultural  environment. 
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1.  Islam:  Diversity  of  Politics  and  Faith 


eneralizations  applied  to  a  global  religion  espoused  by  billions  of 


VJ  people  are  by  definition  distortions.  For  example,  talking  about  Islam 
or  Christianity  in  aggregate  is  impossible.  In  fact,  the  vitality  and  global 
spread  of  both  is  in  large  part  a  result  of  their  adaptability  to  different  social 
and  cultural  environments.  Islam  in  particular  tends  to  take  on  the  local 
political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  colorings  of  the  immediate  environ¬ 
ment.  Even  when  the  theology  is  ostensibly  the  same,  the  application  and 
manifestation  depends  largely  on  the  local  environment.  It  is  a  strength  for 
those  who  use  it  as  a  local  or  regional  ideological  motivator  and  find  it  highly 
adaptable  to  specific  environments  whether  in  Detroit,  Marseilles,  Tunis, 
Tehran,  New  Delhi,  or  Jakarta.  It  is  a  weakness  for  those  who  propagate  it 
as  a  universal  authoritarian  creed  because  Islam  is  not  a  one-size-fits-all 
religion,  even  within  the  context  of  its  major  sects.  This  has  been  the  Islamic 
reality  from  the  beginning.13 

For  the  last  decade,  there  have  been  innumerable  attempts  to  explain 
Islam  in  terms  of  the  events  of  9/11  or  through  the  views  espoused  by  vari¬ 
ous  Islamist  groups.  President  George  W.  Bush  explained  on  20  September 
2001  that  al- Qaeda  was  a  fringe  group  with  “thousands  of  these  terrorists  in 
more  than  60  countries”  whose  “goal  is  remaking  the  world  and  imposing 
its  radical  beliefs  on  people  everywhere,”  and  that  they  attacked  the  U.S. 
because,  “They  hate  our  freedoms:  our  freedom  of  religion,  our  freedom  of 
speech,  our  freedom  to  vote  and  assemble  and  disagree  with  each  other.” 
This  was  an  effective  presidential  rallying  narrative  for  the  U.S.  public  at 
large  but  did  little  to  explain  the  complexities  driving  the  situation  within 
the  broader  Islamic  community.14 

What  was  required  then  and  is  still  required  now  is  an  in-depth  under¬ 
standing  of  the  context,  particularly  with  regard  to  Islamic  fundamentalists 
and  radical  violent  extremists.  What  is  it  to  be  an  Islamic  fundamentalist — 
a  salafi,  one  who  seeks  to  recapture  an  earlier  ideal  Islamic  society,  and  a 
radical  Islamic  extremist  espousing  the  idea  of  a  global  Caliphate?  What 
is  the  model?  Did  Islam  ever  exist  in  a  unified  perfect  state,  or  is  this  an 
“imagined  community”?15  This  idea  of  an  ideal  Islamic  past,  the  past  that 
devout  fundamentalists  as  well  as  radical  extremists  see  as  the  embodiment 
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of  the  pure  Islamic  society,  is  just  that — an  idea — because  it  never  really 
existed,  but  as  an  image  it  is  very  much  alive.  Understanding  the  image  and 
the  reality  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  basic  skill  set  required  to  operate  in  the 
contemporary  Muslim  world.  An  introduction  to  the  divisions  and  conflicts 
of  early  Islam  is  a  fundamental  building  block.  The  political  and  cultural 
context  of  the  past  mirrors  a  present  in  which  religion  and  theology  become 
the  ideological  underpinning  to  far  more  worldly  ambitions. 

Tawhid,  Diversity,  and  Interests 

Tawhid  (unity)  is  the  most  fundamental  of  the  tenets  of  Islam — it  is  the  one¬ 
ness  of  God  transcendent  and  unique;  a  basic  tenet  of  the  ideal  Islamic  com¬ 
munity.  Various  Muslim  groups  have  different  doctrinal  beliefs  about  how 
tawhid  is  applied.  Fundamentally,  it  is  the  revolutionary  ideological  concept 
coupled  to  practical  political  policies  that  enabled  Muhammad  to  impose 
unity  on  Arabia  in  the  7th  century.  Christianity  and  Judaism  both  existed  in 
Arabia  before  the  revelation  to  the  Prophet,  but  the  practical  political  aspects 
and  discipline  of  Muhammad’s  approach  were  missing.  As  one  Sunni  fun¬ 
damentalist  thinker  put  it,  “Tawhid  is  that  which  gives  Islamic  civilization 
its  identity,  which  binds  all  its  constituents  together  and  thus  makes  them 
an  integral,  organic  body  which  we  call  civilization.”16  However,  faith  and 
theology  rarely  displace  political  reality.  Ideology  may  have  its  moment,  but 
it  is  inevitably  superseded  by  the  stress  of  conflicting  interests.  Factional¬ 
ism  had  always  been  an  issue  in  the  Islamic  community,  but  following  the 
unexpected  death  of  the  Prophet  in  632  C.E.,  it  split  the  community. 

Muhammad’s  (570-632  C.E.)  role  as  the  Prophet  and  Messenger  notwith¬ 
standing,  he  was  the  consummate  politician.  His  presence  muted  frictions 
within  the  Islamic  leadership  between  those  that  had  followed  him  to  Medina 
in  exile,  driven  from  Mecca  by  the  Qurayshi  ruling  families  who  he  had 
magnanimously  embraced  following  his  triumph  in  630.  Those  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  at  the  hands  of  the  Quraysh  and  the  new  converts  in  Medina  resented 
their  continued  prominence.17  Muhammad’s  death  also  brought  a  broader 
set  of  issues  to  the  fore.  Through  marriage  and  other  means,  Muhammad 
had  sealed  alliances  with  the  key  tribal  and  clan  groups  of  Arabia.  For  many 
of  the  tribal  leaders,  the  alliance  was  personal,  with  Muhammad  as  opposed 
to  an  ideological  commitment  to  a  new  order  and  the  Prophet’s  successors. 
When  the  Prophet  died,  the  Muslim  community  began  to  fracture.18 
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The  leadership  split  over  the  question  of  whether  Ali,  the  Prophet’s  son- 
in-law  and  cousin,  should  succeed  him  in  a  patrilineal  line,  or  select  a  new 
leader.  Abu  Bakr  al-Siddiq  (573-634),  the  Prophet’s  father-in-law,  became  the 
first  of  the  Rashiduun  Caliphs.  Sunnis  argue  that  the  selection  was  unani¬ 
mous  while  the  Shi’a  reject  the  legitimacy  of  Caliphs  Abu  Bakr,  Omar,  and 
Uthman,  arguing  that  Ali  ibn  Abi  Talib  (Ali)  was  the  true  successor  chosen 
by  the  Prophet.  This  controversy  immediately  upon  Muhammad’s  death  nur¬ 
tured  seeds  of  fundamental  preexisting  discord  in  the  Muslim  community.19 

In  addition  to  the  smoldering  discontent  associated  with  the  selection  of 
Abu  Bakr  as  the  first  Caliph,  many  of  those  tribes  that  had  viewed  their  ties 
to  Islam  in  terms  a  personal  relationship  with  the  Prophet  attempted  to  chart 
courses  independent  of  the  Caliph.  Some  repudiated  Islam;  others  accepted 
Islam  but  repudiated  the  payment  of  the  zakat  to  the  authorities  in  Mecca; 
and  still,  others  resenting  the  influence  of  the  Quraysh  offered  their  own 
alternate  candidates  for  rule.  In  the  year  following  Muhammad’s  death,  Abu 
Bakr  and  his  commanders  fought  a  series  of  successful  campaigns,  the  War 
of  the  Ridda  (apostasy),  to  maintain  unity  and  control  of  the  umma  from 
Medina.  These  early  disputes  were  a  harbinger  of  trouble  to  come. 

The  internal  conflicts  are  even  more  apparent  when  one  considers  that 
despite  the  success  of  the  Muslim  conquests  under  Abu  Bakr  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Omar  ibn  al-Khattab  (581-644),  of  the  Rashiduun  Caliphs  (the  first 
four),  only  Abu  Bakr  would  die  a  natural  death.  The  other  Caliphs  were  all 
assassinated.  In  the  first  50  years  following  the  death  of  Muhammad,  the 
Muslim  community  was  irrevocably  divided  into  conflicting  camps  that  far 
exceeded  in  complexity  the  conventional  views  of  Sunni  and  Shi’a  divide.20 
Were  these  early  conflicts  over  religion  and  theology,  or  were  they  about 
political  and  economic  power  and  social  and  cultural  authority? 

The  struggles  among  the  leadership  of  the  early  community  for  control 
represented  only  a  subset  of  the  divisions  that  were  emerging.  The  factions 
themselves  fractured.  The  Sunnis  split  into  camps,  some  based  on  theological 
differences,  but  most  based  on  opposition  or  support  for  the  ruling  Umayyad 
order.  Umayyad  policies  on  conversion,  taxation,  and  other  issues  alien¬ 
ated  many  in  the  Orthodox  community.  The  Shi’a,  who  began  as  a  faction 
within  the  Islamic  community,  were  emerging  as  a  separate  political  party 
with  their  own  distinctive  theologically  based  ideology.  Shi’ism  represented 
a  permanent  division  that  has  only  become  more  pronounced  over  time. 
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The  Kharijites  represented  an  even  more  fractured  and  divided  group. 
Although  small  and  persecuted,  they  claimed  they  were  the  only  true  Mus¬ 
lims  and  violently  resisted  suppression  by  Sunnis  or  Shi’a.  The  Kharijites 
evolved  into  a  series  of  groups;  “each  group  was  at  once  a  terrorist  band  and 
a  fanatical  religious  sect.”  Descriptions  of  Kharijite  bands  resonate  to  some 
extent  with  similar  descriptions  of  contemporary  violent  jihadist  groups: 
“These  Khariji  bands  were  most  likely  formed  by  uprooted  individuals  look¬ 
ing  for  communal  affiliation  through  sectarian  movements.”  Theology  varied 
among  the  Kharijite  groups;  thus,  it  was  opposition  to  the  ruling  politi¬ 
cal  structure  or  in  some  cases  multiple  structures  that  became  the  primary 
shared  characteristic.  They  were  politically  dominant  in  many  more  remote 
areas — Oman,  the  Hadramut,  Yemen,  and  in  enclaves  in  North  Africa  and 
even  after  they  were  crushed  as  a  political  organization,  Kharijite  opposition 
went  underground.21  Over  time,  Muslim  divisions  would  only  become  more 
pronounced  and  more  political.22 

Among  contemporary  fundamentalists,  it  is  this  period  of  Islamic  devel¬ 
opment  that  is  presented  as  the  ideal — a  time  of  unity  of  belief  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  an  imagined  past,  but  an  imagined  past  that  many  Muslims 
today  set  forth  as  the  ideal  to  be  sought  and  achieved.  In  fact,  Salafi  beliefs 
about  the  age  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Rashiduun  Caliphs  being  a  time  of 
purity  and  unity  perpetuate  an  interpretation  of  the  period  that  diverges  from 
reality;  their  pronouncements  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  difference 
between  an  imagined  ideal  and  a  much  more  complex  reality. 

The  Umayyads  and  the  Rise  of  Sectarianism 

Between  661  and  749,  Islam  had  the  superficial  appearance  of  being  mono¬ 
lithic.  In  a  second  great  Muslim  civil  war,  the  Umayyads  in  Damascus  used 
Yemeni  tribes  that  had  migrated  to  Syria  to  crush  their  opposition.  As  the 
umma  fractured  for  the  second  time  in  30  years,  the  Umayyads  imposed 
iron-fisted  centralization  to  maintain  control.23  It  also  served  as  the  model 
for  the  consolidation  of  conquests.  They  took  the  territorial  gains  of  the 
four  Rashiduun  Caliphs  and  expanded  them  into  the  greatest  of  the  Muslim 
empires.  Umayyad  conquests  extended  the  borders  of  the  Caliphate  to  India 
in  the  East  and  Spain  in  the  West.  Unlike  the  tribal  wars  of  the  initial  con¬ 
quest,  these  were  planned  imperial  wars.24  Expansion  was  so  rapid  and 
far  reaching  that  control  dictated  a  contradictory  system  that  combined 
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a  centralized  Arab  Caliphate  with  regional  governors  whose  autonomy 
increased  with  distance  from  Damascus. 

This  was  a  stunning  achievement,  but  success  created  problems.  Revolts 
against  Umayyad  rule  were  constant.  As  a  result,  Umayyad  policies  tended 
to  be  draconian  when  dealing  with  unrest  and  often  created  even  more  resis¬ 
tance.  Both  the  Umayyad’s  and  their  opposition  used  Islamic  rhetoric  as 
ideological  justification  for  their  policies.  The  resistance  to  their  rule  was 
often  couched  in  religious  terms  but  at  root  it  was  political,  economic,  and 
social.  Political  in  the  sense  that  the  rapid  conquest  did  not  totally  end  resis¬ 
tance  from  tribal  groups  and  local  rulers  who  resented  Umayyad  policies.25 
For  example,  in  places  like  Oman,  resistance  to  Umayyad  rule  at  some  level 
continued  almost  unabated  even  after  the  major  population  centers  came 
under  Damascus’  control.26 

Economically,  the  Umayyads  developed  a  hierarchy  among  Muslim 
converts.  Muslim  authorities,  particular  the  Umayyads,  did  not  encourage 
conversion  because  people  of  the  book— Jews,  Christians,  and  some  cases 
Zoroastrians — were  obligated  to  pay  the  jizya.  The  jizya  was  a  tax  based 
on  wealth  and  income  that  Muslim  authorities  levied  on  non-Muslims.  It 
was  a  significant  source  of  revenue  for  both  local  Umayyad  governors  and 
Damascus.  Over  time  the  increase  in  conversions  began  to  threaten  the 
Umayyads’  revenue  stream.27 

Socially,  Umayyad  insistence  on  the  predominance  of  Arabs,  a  clear 
minority  in  the  empire,  created  deep-seated  resentment  of  their  rule.  The 
Umayyads  introduced  a  tiered  system  for  Muslims  differentiating  between 
Arab  and  non- Arab  Muslims  ( mawali ).  Some  were  accorded  the  full  rights 
of  the  umma  including  an  exemption  from  taxes  like  the  jizya  and  some  new 
converts  continued  to  be  subjected  to  taxes  usually  reserved  for  non-Mus¬ 
lims.  In  addition,  Arab  Muslims  often  paid  reduced  tax  rates  for  property 
and  commerce  while  non- Arab  converts,  or  mawali  Muslims,  were  required 
to  pay  in  full. 

In  particular,  the  mawali  of  the  garrison  towns  in  the  new  empire — the 
soldiers,  administrators,  and  merchants  upon  whom  political  control  and 
economic  prosperity  rested — demanded  equal  treatment.  When  coupled  with 
the  persecution  of  Shi’a  and  other  Muslim  factions,  Damascus  found  that  it 
had  to  increasingly  rely  on  coercion  to  maintain  control.  As  a  result,  Umar 
II  (717-720)  instituted  a  new  series  of  policies  that  recognized  the  equality 
of  Muslims  within  the  Umayyad  framework.  It  represented  a  pragmatic 
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maneuver  to  transform  the  empire  from  one  that  was  Arab  into  a  Muslim 
empire.28 

There  were  other  aspects  of  Umayyad  culture  that  contributed  to  its  grow¬ 
ing  opposition.  They  took  on  the  trappings  of  an  empire,  minting  coins  and 
building  edifices  like  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  in  Jerusalem  and  new  mosques 
in  Damascus  and  Medina  that  symbolized  their  power.  Umayyad  rule  rep¬ 
resented  a  shift  from  the  personalized  rule  of  the  Rashiduun  period  to  the 
creation  of  a  state  bureaucracy  that  was  self-perpetuating  based  on  Byzantine 
and  Sassanian  administrative  and  political  models.29  The  Umayyads  also 
promoted  the  idea  that  in  addition  to  their  status  of  imperial  rulers  with 
all  the  trappings  of  ceremony  and  court  of  the  Sassanians  and  Byzantines, 
they  were  appointed  by  God  and  endowed  with  the  religious  authority  of 
the  Prophet.30 

The  combination  of  imperial  extravagance,  administrative  practices,  reli¬ 
gious  pretentions,  and  mawali  reforms  undermined  the  Umayyads  with  the 
Sunni  religious  authorities  as  well.  The  clergy  remained  attached  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Caliphate  but  rejected  the  now  universal  claims  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  Umayyads  who  had  become  temporal  rulers.31  This  compounded 
another  problem  plaguing  the  Umayyads  in  their  relationship  with  the  ulema 
or  Islamic  scholars  oifiqh  (jurisprudence)  whose  rulings  delineate  sharia 
law.  The  empire  was  more  non-Muslim  than  Muslim,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  reflected  that  fact.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  Umayyad  period,  most  were 
still  non-Muslim.  As  Kennedy  notes,  “Muslims  still  formed  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  Near  East.”32  As  a  result,  the  Umayyad 
administration  was  in  many  respects  secular  creating  issues  of  religious 
legitimacy.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  Umayyad  political  compromises  or  flex¬ 
ibility  that  enabled  Arab  culture  and  language  to  become  that  of  the  ruling 
class  and  its  retainers  and  Islam  to  become  the  religion  of  the  ruling  class.33 

Until  740,  competent  leadership  hid  most  of  these  underlying  problems. 
Large  numbers  of  the  non-Arab  Muslim  converts  had  long  been  restive  about 
discriminatory  policies  that  favored  the  more  established  Arab  Muslims.34 
Umar  II’s  reforms  had  changed  some  of  these  policies,  but  their  application 
had  been  less  than  universal,  and  his  assassination  had  put  a  damper  on  their 
more  rigorous  application.  The  attempt  to  reform  had  alienated  many  in  the 
Arab  hierarchy  who  continued  to  view  themselves  as  more  Muslim  than  the 
new  converts.  The  Sunni  clergy  had  become  increasingly  uncomfortable 
with  the  trappings  of  empire  and  the  religious  implications  of  Umayyad 
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policies — most  notably  assertion  of  the  Caliph  as  God’s  appointed  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  temporal  and  religious.  These  were  not  the  only  internal  problems.  In 
the  hinterland  of  the  empire,  governors  and  regional  military  commanders 
faced  increasingly  restive  and  fractious  populations.35 

In  Syria,  the  fundamental  fissures  that  had  existed  from  the  beginning 
resurfaced.  Within  the  ruling  elite,  there  were  two  primary  factions — the 
Yamanis  and  the  Qays.  The  Yamanis  were  tribes  originally  from  the  Nejd 
Desert  and  southern  Arabia  (Yemen)  who  had  been  the  backbone  of  the 
armies  that  conquered  Syria.  The  Qays  were  indigenous  northern  Arabs  that 
had  dominated  much  of  the  Umayyad  administration.  During  his  19 -year 
rule,  Caliph  Hisham  (reign  724-743)  had  stayed  above  the  fray  and  manipu¬ 
lated  the  competing  parties.  He  bequeathed  to  his  successors  a  stable  empire 
at  peace. 

His  successor,  Walid  II,  lacked  Hisham’s  acumen  for  rule.  Walid’s  incom¬ 
petence  increased  the  factional  struggles,  brought  a  split  in  the  Umayyad 
clan,  and  culminated  in  his  assassination  in  744.  The  next  Caliph,  Yazid  III, 
initiated  reforms,  but  died  in  745.  Conflicting  claims  to  the  throne  resulted 
in  the  occupation  of  Damascus  by  Marwan  ibn  Muhammad,  the  governor 
of  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan.  He  suppressed  Yamani  rebels  and  then  moved 
to  recoup  the  Umayyad  position  in  Mesopotamia  and  put  down  multiple 
revolts.  The  empire  was  too  fractured  for  even  an  experienced  administrator 
and  commander  like  Marwan  to  control  the  situation.36 

In  Persia,  Oman,  North  Africa,  Spain,  Mesopotamia,  and  other  regions, 
local  political,  economic,  and  social  grievances  about  rule  from  or  in  the 
name  of  Damascus  found  expression  in  the  ideological  message  of  Shi’a, 
Khariji,  Sufi,  and  dissident  Sunni  groups.  What  was  good  for  the  Umayyad 
state  was  not  necessarily  good  for  Muslims  with  different  ideas  about  their 
interests.  Even  under  the  rule  of  the  greatest  of  Muslim  empires,  in  the 
century  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet  the  community  was  fractured.  There 
were  powerful  undercurrents  of  opposition  based  on  political,  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  religious  differences  that  required  either  suppression 
or  accommodation,  and  these  undercurrents  would  ultimately  undermine 
the  Umayyads.  Rival  political  groups  and  interpretations  of  Islam  constantly 
challenged  what  existed  in  the  way  of  centralized  power.  To  discuss  Islam 
in  terms  of  what  Damascus  called  legitimate  orthodoxy  was  different  from 
how  it  was  viewed  by  many  in  the  community  because  although  over  laid 
by  Islam,  the  interests  and  cultures  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  were  in 
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fact  different.  It  would  be  those  different  interests  and  cultural  conflicts  that 
would  lead  to  one  of  the  more  spectacular  collapses  in  history.37 

The  Abbasids  and  the  Fracture  of  the  Umayyad  State 

Since  680,  the  Shi’a  had  not  played  any  substantial  open  role  in  politics.  They 
continued  to  have  a  strong  underground  presence,  particularly  around  the 
old  garrison  town  of  Kufa  in  southern  Iraq.  Umayyad  hostility  created  an 
environment  in  which  the  Shi’a  were  constantly  plotting  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  between  730  and  740.  This  conflict  was  led  by  Zayd  ibn  Ah,  the 
fifth  Imam.  Zayd  was  the  grandson  of  Hussein  who  was  martyred  by  the 
Umayyads  at  Karbala  60  years  before,  and  the  great  grandson  of  Ah  ibn  Abi 
Talib,  the  fourth  Rashiduun  who  was  the  first  Imam  to  the  Shi’a.  Centered 
on  Kufa,  Zayd’s  revolt  had  significant  ramifications. 

When  confronted  by  overwhelming  Umayyad  forces,  Zayd  refused  to 
surrender.38  Zayd  is  alleged  to  have  recited  a  poem  that  included  the  lines, 
“Disgraceful  life  or  honorable  death  both  are  bitter  morsels.  But  if  one  of 
them  must  be  chosen,  my  choice  is  honorable  death.”39  His  resistance  to 
Umayyad  control  set  in  motion  a  series  of  events  that  would  destroy  the 
Umayyad  Empire.  Additionally,  within  the  Shi’a  community,  an  entire  new 
sect  of  Shi’ism,  the  Zaydis,  would  emerge.  Known  as  Fivers  because  Zayd 
was  the  fifth  Imam,  they  believed  Zayd  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  direct 
Imams  from  Ah  ibn  Abi  Talib.  Communities  of  Zaydis  would  spring  up  in 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  eventually  in  Yemen.40 

Particularly  in  Mesopotamia,  there  was  a  growing  conviction  that  only 
the  restoration  of  the  rule  by  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet  could  restore  the 
unity  of  the  umma  combined  with  increasing  resentment  of  “Syrian  rule.” 
This  was  not  only  a  Shi’a  point  of  view  but  also  shared  by  many  Sunnis.  There 
was  a  problem — what  constituted  the  “family  of  the  Prophet”  lay  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder.  While  the  Shi’a,  both  Ismaili  and  Jafari,  accepted  only  direct 
descendants  of  Ah  ibn  Abi  Talib,  others  accepted  a  more  open  interpretation 
that  included  the  Prophet’s  paternal  uncle,  Abbas.  The  leader  of  the  Abbasid 
clan,  Ibrahim,  managed  to  overthrow  the  Umayyads  not  through  a  broadly 
based  movement  against  the  regime  in  Damascus  but  rather  by  obtaining 
the  allegiance  of  a  narrow  Muslim  group,  the  Khorasanis. 

Khorasan,  a  former  province  of  the  Sassanian  Empire,  retained  its  iden¬ 
tity  following  the  Muslim  conquest.  Khorasani  soldiers  from  the  eastern 
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edge  of  the  empire  provided  the  backbone  of  the  military  force  that  from 
747  to  750  decisively  defeated  the  Umayyad  armies  and  opened  the  door 
to  the  annihilation  of  the  Damascus  regime.  The  Abbasids  also  co-opted 
the  Yamani  tribes  displaced  by  the  Qays  in  Syria.  It  also  included  groups 
of  Shi’a  and  Kharijites  that  believed  that  a  new  order  would  improve  their 
political  and  economic  position  in  society.41  When  Abbasid  forces  reached 
Damascus,  the  Yamani  opposition  to  the  ruling  Qays  faction  opened  the 
gates.  Completely  defeated,  the  campaign  focused  on  the  annihilation  of 
the  Umayyad  leadership.  The  entire  leadership  of  the  old  ruling  order  was 
eliminated  with  the  exception  of  Abd-al-Rahman,  the  grandson  of  Caliph 
Hisham.  Abd-al-Rahman  escaped  by  a  circuitous  route  from  Damascus  to 
Muslim  Spain  and  there  began  the  process  of  reviving  Umayyad  fortunes.42 
Eventually,  the  Umayyad  Emirate  and  later  Caliphate  of  Cordoba  (756-1031) 
emerged.43 

The  same  undercurrents  of  opposition  that  destroyed  Umayyad  rule  now 
threatened  the  nascent  Abbasid  Caliphate.  From  its  inception,  the  Abbasid 
Caliphate  was  significantly  different  in  terms  of  rule  and  administration  than 
that  of  the  Umayyad.  They  had  come  to  power  supported  by  military  forces 
whose  powerbase  lay  far  outside  Arab  Syria  or  Arabia.  They  were  beholden  to 
the  Khorasanis.  The  geopolitical  and  socioeconomic  realities  of  the  Abbasid 
Caliphate  forced  a  new  paradigm  for  rule  on  the  Caliphs.  The  triumph  of 
the  Abbasids  moved  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  new  empire  to  the  east.  The 
Abbasids  lost  control  of  Spain,  the  Maghreb  and  parts  of  North  Africa,  and 
key  Abbasid  support  came  from  the  Khorasanis  in  the  east.  One  of  the  first 
issues  was  the  location  of  the  capital  which  was  moved  from  Damascus  to 
Baghdad — a  more  central  location.44 

Next,  the  Abbasids  began  the  process  of  consolidating  their  power.  The 
Khorasanis  and  prominent  clans  among  them  were  instrumental  in  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Umayyads  and  in  creating  a  new  ruling  structure.  In  particular 
the  Barmakids  were  key  supporters  of  the  first  two  Caliphs,  Abu  al- Abbas 
al-Saffan  (reign  750-754)  and  Abu  Jafar  al-Mansur  (reign  754-775).  Khalid  bin 
Barmak  was  a  trusted  vizier  and  his  son,  Yahya  bin  Khalid  advised  their  suc¬ 
cessor,  Caliph  al-Mahdi  (reign  775-786),  and  served  as  tutor  to  Caliph  Harun 
al-Rashid  (reign  786-809).  The  Barmakid  family  played  a  key  role  in  Harun 
al-Rashid’s  rise  to  power.  Nizam  al-Mulk  (1018-1092)  the  vizier  of  the  Seljuk 
sultans  in  Baghdad,  described  them  as  first-rate  administrators  of  Persian 
ancestry  with  the  shrewdest  of  political  instincts.45  The  Barmakids’  fall  from 
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power  in  803  was  the  culmination  of  a  period  of  decline  in  which  internal 
political  struggles  increasingly  undermined  their  influence.  The  Barmakids 
are  inseparable  from  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  (763-809) 
and  form  a  broader  discussion  of  how  the  Caliphate  actually  functioned.46 

The  Barmakids’  role  in  Baghdad  illuminates  a  key  difference  between 
Abbasid  and  Umayyad  rule.  Umayyad  rule  had  been  concentrated  within  the 
clan.  Under  competent  Umayyad  leadership,  the  cohesion  provided  a  huge 
advantage  in  administering  the  empire — under  poor  leadership  it  was  disas¬ 
trous.  The  Abbasids  did  not  have  that  luxury.  They  were  far  more  dependent 
on  political  power  centers  that  resided  outside  the  immediate  Abbasid  clan 
and  entourage.  Like  the  Umayyads,  they  faced  many  of  the  same  political 
challenges.  The  Shi’a  and  Kharijites  felt  betrayed  by  the  Abbasid  ‘revolution’ 
and  almost  immediately  faced  a  series  of  revolts.  The  Abbasids  needed  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  support  and  sacrificed  some  of  their  autonomy  and  power  to 
co-opt  supporters.  With  rare  exceptions,  Baghdad  became  subject  to  outside 
influences.  In  his  struggle  for  power  against  his  brother,  Caliph  Abu  Jafar  ibn 
Harun  al-Mamun  (reign  813-833)  would  turn  to  another  clan,  the  Tahirids 
for  support.  Because  of  their  role  in  securing  the  throne  for  al-Mamun,  the 
Tahirids  became  indispensable  to  Abbasid  rule  in  Baghdad  and  established 
a  dynasty  in  Khorasan  (821-873).  Their  support  for  the  Caliphate  restored 
Abbasid  fortunes  in  the  West  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century.47 

Al-Mamun  introduced  another  divisive  element  into  Islam.  Increasingly, 
Islam  had  found  itself  in  ideological  competition  with  Christian  Byzantium. 
The  Byzantines  had  incorporated  classical  philosophy  into  their  arguments 
about  theology.  Caliph  al-Mamun  and  many  Muslim  thinkers  of  the  period 
accepted  philosophical  inquiry  and  reason  as  a  “neutral  science,  which  pro¬ 
vided  valuable  aids  for  clarifying  theological  and  religious  problems.”  Al- 
Mamun  accepted  the  view  of  the  mutazili  that  the  Quran  was  created;  this 
meant  that  it  was  subject  to  interpretation  by  the  Caliph.  The  mutazilah  was 
a  school  of  Islamic  thought  and  practice  that  based  its  interpretations  of  law 
on  reason  and  logic  derived  primarily  from  classical  Greek  philosophy.  To 
force  the  traditional  ulema  to  accept  this  interpretation  of  Islamic  law,  al- 
Mamun  instituted  the  mihna,  or  inquisition,  to  compel  the  ulema  to  accept 
this  theological  innovation. 

This  was  not  a  trivial  matter.  Traditional  Islamic  theology  held  that  the 
Quran  was  not  created  but  of  the  same  essence  as  God.  Most  acquiesced  but 
Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal  refused  and  became  the  head  of  those  in  the  ulema  that 
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rejected  the  philosophical  approach.  They  held  that  the  Caliph  was  “merely 
the  executor  of  the  Islamic  community  and  the  source  of  its  beliefs.”  This 
situation  brought  another  ideological  schism  between  combined  religious 
and  temporal  authority  desired  by  the  Caliph  and  his  political  and  religious 
opponents  who  sought  to  limit  his  power  by  sharply  circumscribing  his  reli¬ 
gious  power.48  Despite  the  theological  controversy,  the  real  issue  at  stake  was 
not  religion  but  rather  politics  and  power.  Given  the  nature  of  the  society  and 
culture,  the  competing  factions  expressed  their  struggle  for  earthly  political 
power  in  theological  terms. 

The  struggle  between  the  Caliph’s  new  mutazili  elite  and  their  political 
and  theological  opposition  resulted  in  a  decision  by  al-Mamun’s  successor, 
Caliph  al-Mutassim,  to  relocate  the  capital  to  Samarra  north  of  Baghdad.  The 
socioeconomic  elite  of  Samarra  had  become  identified  as  mutazili  and  sought 
to  displace  Baghdad  as  the  center  of  political  power  in  the  empire.  In  addition 
to  his  political  innovations,  al-Mamun  had  changed  the  security  structure  of 
the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  old  abna  elite  in  Baghdad.49  Seeking  a  reliable 
military  force  loyal  to  the  Caliphate,  al-Mamun  had  introduced  a  military 
structure  based  on  a  Ghulam,  or  slave  system.  Composed  of  Turkish  slave 
soldiers,  these  troops  were  more  reliable  and  loyal  only  to  the  Caliph.  The 
move  to  Samarra  enabled  the  Caliph  to  reward  his  new  military  with  land 
and  to  separate  them  from  the  anti-caliphal  influences  in  Baghdad.50 

The  political  nature  of  the  conflicts  was  further  illustrated  by  the  rise  of 
Caliph  Mutawakkil  (reign  847-861).  Mutawakkil  wanted  to  rid  himself  of 
the  Samarran  elite  that  had  dominated  the  administration  since  the  reign 
of  Mutassim.  The  close  association  of  the  Samarrans  with  the  mutazili  made 
reconciliation  with  the  religious  traditionalists  a  desirable  political  move. 
Perhaps,  Mutawakkil’s  personal  beliefs  reflected  traditionalist  views;  whether 
or  not  this  was  the  case,  the  politics  of  situation  dictated  that  Mutawakkil 
break  the  power  of  the  Samarrans,  making  a  return  to  the  traditionalist 
religious  camp  expedient. 

With  hopes  of  ensuring  traditionalist  support,  the  Caliph  launched  a 
campaign  against  the  Shi’a  and  the  dhimmi.  The  dhimmi  refers  to  “people 
of  the  book,”  i.e.  Jews,  Christians,  and  at  times  even  Zoroastrians.  Mut- 
tawakkil  was  now  caught  between  the  Samarrans,  whose  power  he  had  just 
undermined,  and  the  traditionalists  in  Baghdad,  who  sought  to  dominate 
the  Caliphate  as  they  had  before  the  reign  of  al-Mamun.  He  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  transferring  the  seat  of  power  to  Damascus,  but  the  political  ghosts  of 
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the  Umayyads  prevented  that.  He  ultimately  attempted  to  found  yet  another 
new  capital  near  Samarra;  it  was  not  a  viable  site.51  Mutawakkil’s  attempt 
to  establish  his  independence  created  powerful  enemies  among  the  Turkish 
military  cadres.  In  861,  they  assassinated  the  Caliph.  A  period  of  anarchy 
ensued  with  the  Turkish  troops  holding  the  political  balance  of  power.  In  870, 
the  Caliphate  was  restored,  but  its  political  and  military  stability  continued 
to  be  tenuous.  The  Samarrans  and  Baghdadis  continued  to  vie  for  control 
and  both  would  eventually  succumb  to  the  Seljuk  Turks.  The  Caliphate  as  a 
symbol  would  endure  until  the  Mongol  deluge  of  1258,  but  by  the  mid-lOth 
century,  the  Caliph  was  little  more  than  a  figurehead.  The  Caliphate,  or  more 
accurately  the  empire,  had  fractured  along  political,  cultural  and  sectarian 
lines.  Divisions  that  had  existed  even  during  the  height  of  the  Caliphate  now 
emerged  to  divide  it  and  control  it. 

The  fractured  geopolitical  and  socioeconomic  landscape  of  the  region 
asserted  its  ascendency,  and  Islam  reflected  this  diversity.  Islam  was  defined 
in  terms  of  specific  geopolitical  and  cultural  settings  the  granularity  of 
which  transcended  any  limited  concepts  of  Sunni  and  Shi’a  or  even  Khari- 
jite.  From  this  point  forward,  independent  Caliphates,  empires,  and  states 
would  emerge  and  then  eventually  collapse  throughout  Islamic  history — the 
surviving  Umayyads  in  Spain,  the  Ismaili  Shi’a  in  Fatimid  Egypt,  the  Zaydi 
state  in  Yemen,  the  Ibadi  state  in  Oman,  just  to  name  a  few.  Historical  and 
contemporary  movements  with  millenary  dreams  of  recapturing  or  creating 
a  Unitarian  Islamic  political  or  community  structure  based  on  the  principle 
of  tawhid  are  “imagining”  a  unified  community  that  never  actually  existed. 
All  Muslim  communities  hold  to  an  “ideal”  as  a  reflection  of  faith  and  belief 
that  is  invariably  at  odds  with  the  political,  economic,  social,  ideological, 
historical,  and  contemporary  reality. 

Summary 

There  are  three  important  points  to  be  gleaned  from  the  brief  overview  of 
early  Islam.  First  and  foremost  is  a  perspective  on  Islam  focusing  not  on 
theological  interpretations,  but  rather  on  Islam’s  extremely  complex  political, 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  diversity.  When  speaking  in  general  terms 
about  faith  and  theology,  Muslims  talk  about  the  unity  of  the  umma  and 
the  shared  values  and  beliefs,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  specifics  (political, 
economic,  social,  and  cultural) — chasms  divide  the  community.  This  has 
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been  the  situation  from  the  very  beginning — even  the  Prophet  struggled 
against  divisiveness  and  internal  conflict.  Upon  his  death,  divisions  emerged 
almost  immediately. 

Thus  from  the  very  beginning,  the  term  “Muslim”  explained  little  beyond 
a  basic  set  of  beliefs  shared  by  the  community.  When  one  asks  what  specifi¬ 
cally  it  means  to  be  a  Muslim,  the  answers  from  a  Sunni,  a  Shi’a,  or  a  Khari- 
jite  could  be  quite  different.  When  taken  to  the  next  level,  the  Islamic  World 
was  even  more  divided  with  schools  of  Islamic  law  among  the  Sunnis,  the 
rise  of  Sufism  with  its  ascetic  rituals,  the  three  major  branches  of  Shi’ism — 
Fivers,  Seveners,  and  Twelvers,  and  the  Kharijites  who  saw  themselves  as 
the  only  true  Muslims. 

This  view  of  Islam  and  Muslims  as  extremely  heterogeneous  is  often  lost 
when  discussions  focus  on  terrorism  and  Islamic  radicalism.  The  concept  of 
tawhid,  whether  it  is  the  oneness  of  God  or  of  the  community,  is  so  central 
to  Islamic  self-perceptions  that  Muslims  are  often  loathe  to  frankly  discuss 
the  divisions.  Thus,  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  Islam  becomes  the  ideal  that  is 
often  represented  as  the  reality  by  Muslims  themselves.  In  the  West,  this  is 
picked  up  and  Muslims  ascribed  to  have  a  unity  of  belief  and  purpose  that 
has  never  existed.  This  contributes  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  real 
depths  of  Islamic  diversity. 

This  chapter  provides  a  brief  overview  of  the  political  development  of 
Islam — a  practical  concise  look,  not  at  over-simplified  views  held  by  many 
Westerners  and  Muslims  alike.  It  is  a  snapshot  of  the  political  reality  and 
diversity  of  Islamic  development  and  a  guidepost  for  a  more  detailed  inves¬ 
tigation.  It  also  contains  an  advantage  particularly  to  SOF  personnel  with 
operational  and  training  missions  in  the  Muslim  world.  Like  most  groups, 
including  Westerners,  many  Muslims  have  only  a  vague  and  at  times  dis¬ 
torted  understanding  of  their  own  historical  context.  This  overview  pro¬ 
vides  a  template  for  understanding  Islamic  political  development.  It  places 
a  concise  framework  for  evaluating  the  emphasis  that  many  Muslims  place 
on  the  umma  and  tawhid — an  emphasis  that  often  distorts  the  reality  of 
Islamic  development. 

The  third  benefit  is  credibility.  The  success  of  SOF  is  often  measured  in 
terms  of  relationships  established  and  bonds  forged  than  in  any  other  ele¬ 
ment.  For  Muslims,  their  particular  view  of  the  past,  especially  the  early 
Islamic  period,  is  critical  to  their  contemporary  world  perspective  and  self- 
identity.  SOF  personnel  need  to  understand  these  issues  that  are  important 
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to  Muslims.  For  some  Westerners,  the  past  is  simply  not  that  relevant,  and 
lack  of  knowledge  of  it  generally  reflects  that  view;  in  the  Muslim  world,  the 
distant  past  (1,500  years  ago),  as  remembered  or  imagined,  is  very  much  a 
part  of  the  present.  A  basic  knowledge  of  the  Islamic  past  is  critical.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  prism  for  more  sophisticated  operational  and  analytical  judgment 
and  enhances  personnel  and  institutional  credibility  with  those  that  SOF 
seek  to  train  and  influence.  SOF  can  be  more  credible  and  thus  effective  with 
Muslims  if  they  understand  the  key  periods  and  diverse  paths  and  ideologies 
in  Islamic  history.  A  new  dimension  of  credibility  accrues  to  those  whose 
resources  include  a  reservoir  of  knowledge  and  an  understanding  of  the 
diversity  of  the  historical  Islam,  and  can  demonstrate  a  basic  knowledge  of 
Islamic  political  development.  For  those  who  cannot,  they  are  handicapped 
and  the  goals  of  the  mission  are  less  likely  to  be  met. 
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2.  The  United  States  and  the  Wrong  Side 
of  Ideology 


rong  in  the  title  of  this  chapter  refers  not  to  a  particular  mistake  or 


V  V  set  of  miscalculations  on  the  part  of  the  West,  but  rather  to  a  shift 
in  Muslim  perceptions  about  the  West  in  general  and  the  United  States  in 
particular.  Miscalculations  over  the  past  decade  about  democracy  and  the 
utility  of  military  force  in  stabilizing  conflicts  have  certainly  taken  their  toll. 
To  some  significant  degree,  the  negative  perceptions  of  the  United  States 
among  Muslims  has  been  predictable  and  likely  unavoidable.  SOF  today  have 
to  recognize  that  many  Muslims  in  the  world  where  they  will  be  operating 
feel  that  U.S.  policies  and  military  actions  since  9/11  have  been  misguided. 
It  maybe  unspoken,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  element  that  is  always  present. 

How  did  the  United  States  over  a  period  of  roughly  70  years  progress  from 
a  limited  role  that  was  generally  tolerated  to  becoming  the  most  unpopular 
country  in  the  Muslim  world  after  Israel?  The  unpopularity  of  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  in  most  regions  of  the  Islamic  World  is  pervasive.  For  example,  polls 
in  2010  indicated  that  85  percent  of  Arabs  viewed  the  U.S.  unfavorably.52  Is  it 
correct  to  argue  that  the  more  regional  entanglements,  the  more  unpopular 
Washington  becomes,  or  is  there  something  more  to  it?  The  United  States 
has  sacrificed  lives  and  spent  trillions  of  dollars  in  attempting  to  stabilize 
the  region,  and  yet  the  region  is  increasingly  unstable  and  the  U.S.  is  more 
unpopular  than  ever.  Whether  deserved  or  not,  it  is  important  that  SOF 
assigned  to  the  Muslim  world  grasp  the  progression  of  U.S.  policy  in  the 
region  and  a  realistic  perspective  on  how  the  U.S.  is  viewed. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  how  U.S.  policy  is  viewed  by  Muslims  and 
how  the  U.S.  views  the  Muslim  world.  They  are  not  simplistic  bromides  about 
“a  clash  of  civilizations”  or  views  that  equate  Islam  with  the  totalitarian 
regimes  of  Nazi  Germany  or  Stalinist  Russia.  Those  views  have  more  to  do 
with  superficial  Western- centric  views  of  political  and  cultural  exceptionalist 
superiority  than  they  do  with  the  actual  historical  context.  For  all  of  its  good 
intentions,  U.S.  attempts  to  convince  Muslims  of  the  efficacy  of  its  policies 
have  failed  because  the  situation  has  changed  and  the  task  of  stepping  outside 
the  confines  of  Western- centric  views  is  too  complex. 
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This  discussion  of  the  United  States  and  Islam  focuses  on  a  political  and 
cultural  learning  curve  that  has  never  been  overcome.  The  issue  of  security 
and  attacks  on  the  homeland  is  a  tactical  security  issue  with  critical  political 
implications  for  any  given  U.S.  administration.  The  most  altruistic  of  U.S. 
policies  has  reflected  preconceived  notions  about  the  superiority  of  Western 
liberal  institutions  and  condescending  attitude  toward  Muslim  societies 
on  issues  of  democracy,  gender,  and  social  morays  that  not  only  enflames 
multiple  levels  of  Muslim  society  but  also  distorts  Western  perception  what 
U.S.  involvement  can  achieve  and  what  is  clearly  impossible. 

The  intent  here  is  not  to  focus  on  what  should  have  happened,  but  rather 
to  concentrate  on  what  did  happen  and  its  implications.  The  argument  is 
about  developments  in  the  Islamic  world  and  how  U.S.  reactions  to  those 
developments  shaped  the  contemporary  environment.  It  was  predictable, 
if  not  expected,  that  the  only  superpower  would  find  itself  hamstrung  and 
in  considerable  fiscal  distress  after  attempting  to  impose  its  political  and 
social  values  on  a  part  of  the  world  that  had  never  shared  them.  This  is  about 
examining  U.S.  policy  from  the  points  of  view  of  a  fractured  Islamic  world 
and  making  a  realistic  evaluation  of  what  most  probably  could  be  expected 
to  happen. 

This  chapter  examines  the  evolution  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Islamic  world. 
There  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  limited  post  World  War  II  experience  and 
the  formative  process  of  preconceptions  that  still  affect  U.S.  attitudes  and 
policy.  The  second  section  discusses  the  emergence  of  new  nation  states 
that  roughly  followed  the  boundaries  drawn  by  colonial  occupiers.  It  also 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  U.S.  reaction  to  the  various  forms  of  national¬ 
ism  that  emerged  after  1945.  The  Cold  War  confronted  the  U.S.  with  new 
policy  dilemmas  from  Morocco  to  Indonesia.  And,  while  nationalism  in  the 
Islamic  world  found  expression  in  secular  government,  those  governments 
tended  to  be  ‘non-aligned’  in  the  East-West  conflict  and  many  were  leftist 
in  their  leanings. 

In  Egypt,  Gamal  Abdul  Nasser  introduced  Arab  Socialism.  In  Indonesia, 
Sukarno  advocated  an  Indonesian-style  socialist  system  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  USDEK.53  In  Syria  and  Iraq,  a  new  group  gained  traction,  the  Arab 
Socialist  Ba’th  Party,  which  advocated  for  Arab  nationalism,  Arab  socialism, 
pan-Arabism,  and  anti-imperialism.  The  Ba’th  found  itself  in  competition 
with  the  Communists,  the  old  notable  classes,  the  Islamists,  and  the  Nas- 
serists.  In  India,  with  the  second  largest  Muslim  population  in  the  world, 
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Nehru  embraced  secularism,  socialist  economic  policy,  and  non-alignment, 
including  the  recognition  of  Communist  China.  From  a  policy  point  of  view, 
McCarthyism  and  the  Red  Scare  and  pervasive  misconception  of  mono¬ 
lithic  Communism  created  an  environment  where  Western  policy  aligned 
with  support  for  conservative  traditional  regimes  and  the  leverage  provided 
by  Islam  against  socialism,  Communism,  non-alignment,  and  Soviet  and 
Chinese  influence.  In  effect,  conservative  Islam  was  an  ally  in  the  Cold  War 
struggle  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  centerpiece  for  this  chapter  is  the  examination  of  two  decades  of 
change  (1979  to  2001)  that  fundamentally  reordered  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Muslim  world.  During  this  period,  the  U.S.  moved  from 
being  tolerated,  if  not  embraced,  to  becoming  for  some  Muslims  a  symbol  of 
imperialism,  injustice,  and  oppression — the  enemy  of  Islam.  The  discussion 
begins  with  the  Iran  hostage  crisis  of  1979 — a  year  in  which  the  imperatives 
of  Cold  War  policies  were  realized.  With  the  exception  of  Iran,  the  U.S.  par¬ 
ticipated  in  empowering  a  new  cadre  of  radical  Islamist  organizations  and 
individuals  while  at  the  same  time  pursuing  policies  that  would  ultimately 
make  the  U.S.  and  the  West  the  target  of  those  very  forces.  This  chapter  takes 
the  rise  of  radical  Islam,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  and  the  empowerment  of 
non-state  actors,  and  examines  U.S.  policy  and  perceptions  as  it  struggled 
to  cope  with  new  constructs  emerging  in  the  Islamic  world. 

It  also  covers  the  last  10  years  as  the  crisis  of  9/11  brought  wholesale  U.S. 
involvement  from  North  Africa  to  Asia  and  an  environment  in  which  pre¬ 
conceived  political  and  social  ideas  were  often  applied  to  the  Islamic  world 
with  little  appreciation  for  the  fundamental  differences.  It  was  a  period  in 
which  U.S.  policy  formulation  was  based  more  on  ideology  than  on  real 
politik.  In  terms  of  Islam,  the  U.S.  found  itself  on  the  wrong  side  of  ideol¬ 
ogy — assailed  for  well-intended  policies  that  resulted  in  two  wars  that  shook 
the  confidence  of  traditional  allies  and  strengthened  the  hand  of  regional 
opponents. 

The  U.S.  and  Islam:  The  Pre-1945  Unknowns 

Relatively  speaking,  there  was  only  limited  interaction  between  the  U.S.  and 
Islamic  states  prior  to  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Interestingly  enough,  some 
of  the  interaction  found  its  way  into  the  ‘heroic’  narrative  of  the  national 
experience.  Since  2001,  the  interpretations  of  the  Barbary  Wars  (1801-1815), 
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fought  by  the  United  States  and  others  against  the  piratical  Ottoman  vassal 
states  of  North  Africa,  have  focused  on  Islam  as  the  principle  problem.  As 
Frank  Lambert  states  in  The  Barbary  Wars:  American  Independence  in  the 
Atlantic  World:  “Regrettably,  much  of  what  we  learn  from  recent  works  tells 
us  more  about  the  present  than  about  the  past.”  The  Barbary  Wars  were  about 
trade  and  about  a  weak  fledgling  nation  attempting  to  protect  its  commercial 
interests  that  had  been  previously  guaranteed  by  the  most  powerful  navy 
in  the  world.  The  Barbary  States  were  not  the  equivalent  of  “modern  day 
terrorists”  as  some  have  argued.  Thomas  Jefferson  viewed  the  conflict  with 
the  Barbary  pirates  as  a  “side-show”  to  the  more  important  issue  of  Atlantic 
community  trade.54 

The  Barbary  Wars  were  not  an  ideological  conflict  with  Islam  although 
the  language  of  the  conflict  tended  to  obscure  the  reality.  As  in  the  case  of 
Tripoli’s  envoy,  Sidi  Hajj  Abd-al-Rahman’s  statement: 

It  was  written  in  their  Koran,  that  all  nations  which  had  not  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  Prophet  were  sinners,  whom  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  faithful  to  plunder  and  enslave;  and  that  every  mussulman  who 
was  slain  in  this  warfare  was  sure  to  go  to  paradise. 

Of  course,  the  envoy  was  willing  to  forgo  the  “right  and  the  privilege”  for 
the  right  payment.55  The  Barbary  Wars  may  have  provided  another  lesson  in 
foreign  relations — Washington  learned  that  whether  the  issue  was  regime 
change  or  militarily  cowing  to  their  opponents,  long-term  campaigns  were 
too  costly  and  produced  only  marginal  success.56 

American  contact  with  Islamic  societies  was  largely  through  trade  and 
commerce.  In  the  late  19th  century,  a  reform  movement  emerged  in  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  that  called  for  a  change  in  the  role  of  government  in  society.  The 
movement  crossed  party  lines  in  the  early  20th  century  producing  the  first 
progressive  president,  a  Republican,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  second,  a 
Democrat,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Progressivism  also  promoted  an  exceptional- 
ist  American  self-image.  The  idea  held  that  American  ideals  were  transfer- 
rable  and  if  copied  others  would  achieve  economic  success  and  democratic 
political  stability.  When  coupled  with  the  economic  power  and  aggressive 
nationalism,  progressivism  reinforced  the  idea  that  the  U.S.  had  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  apply  those  principals. 

Such  an  opportunity  came  in  1898  when  the  United  States  won  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  took  possession  of  most  of  the  Spanish  empire, 
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Figure  2.  Map  of  the  Sultanate  of  Sulu  rule  over  the  Philippines.  Original  Map 
Source:  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 


including  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  situation  in  the  Philippines  was  com¬ 
plicated.  First,  the  indigenous  independence  movement  expected  to  form 
the  next  independent  government.  Second,  the  islands  were  politically  and 
culturally  complex.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  islands  were  largely 
Muslim  and  their  political  status  within  the  Spanish  Empire  was  somewhat 
ambiguous.  Their  territories  had  constituted  the  Sultanate  of  Sulu  founded 
by  Sayyid  Abu  Bakr  Abirin  dated  from  the  mid-15th  century.  They  had  never 
viewed  themselves  as  part  of  the  northern  islands.  The  Muslims  or  Moros  of 
Mindanao  had  fought  against  the  Spanish-backed  Catholics  for  centuries. 
The  U.S.  administration  and  army  in  the  Philippines  would  find  itself  facing 
first  a  rebellion  by  supporters  of  the  Philippine  independence  movement  and 
by  the  indigenous  Muslims  of  the  southern  Philippines  who  believed  that 
they  were  entitled  to  their  own  independent  state.  The  Moro  rebellion  was 
always  more  national  than  Islamic  and  continues  to  be  so  today.57 

On  1  May  1898,  Commodore  George  Dewey’s  Asiatic  Squadron  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Philippines.  Immediately,  President  William  McKin¬ 
ley  dispatched  a  hastily  constituted  expeditionary  force  under  Major  General 
Wesley  Merritt  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  islands.  President  McKinley 
decided  that  the  United  States  would  take  over  the  Philippines  and  placed 
the  responsibility  to  administer  the  “benevolent  assimilation”  and  to  “win 
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the  confidence,  respect,  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines” 
on  the  U.S.  Army.  Merritt  told  his  men  that  they  were  there: 

. . .  not  as  despoilers  and  oppressors,  but  simply  as  the  instruments 
of  a  strong,  free  Government  whose  purposes  are  beneficent  and 
which  has  declared  itself  in  this  war  the  champion  of  those  oppressed 
by  Spanish  misrule. 

Some  took  the  message  to  heart  while  others  treated  the  Filipinos  with 
lawless  disregard,  contempt,  arrogance,  and  “little  concern  for  Filipino  tra¬ 
ditions  and  customs.”58 

In  June  1899,  the  First  Philippine  Republic  declared  war.  By  January  1900, 
U.S.  forces  had  destroyed  the  revolutionary  Filipino  army.  The  apparent  vic¬ 
tory  quickly  degenerated  into  a  bloody  guerilla  war.  One  exasperated  U.S. 
captain  expressed  a  lament  that  has  been  heard  frequently  in  the  last  100 
years  of  American  counter-insurgency  wars: 

One  day  we  maybe  fighting  with  thousands  of  their  people  [and]  the 
next  day  you  can’t  find  an  enemy,  they  are  all  ‘amigos.’  They  have 
hidden  their  rifles  and  may  be  working  for  you,  for  all  you  know.59 

The  breakdown  of  public  order  undermined  the  already  tenuous  hold 
of  central  authority  on  the  outlying  regions.  Washington  insisted  that  the 
U.S.  Army  get  control  of  the  situation  and  “win  the  confidence,  respect, 
and  admiration”  of  the  Filipino  people.60  By  April  1902,  the  revolutionary 
insurgents  had  largely  been  suppressed,  except  in  the  south. 

During  the  conflict  with  the  First  Philippine  Republic,  the  U.S.  Army 
had  carefully  avoided  provoking  an  uprising  in  the  largely  Muslim  south. 
The  U.S.  commanders  were  convinced  that  “a  combination  of  patience,  scru¬ 
pulous  regard  for  religious  rights,  and  respectful  treatment  would  win  over 
the  population.”61  With  regard  to  the  Muslim  population,  the  overriding 
U.S.  policy  thrust  focused  on  preparing  Muslims  to  participate  as  unified, 
relatively  progressive  minority  in  a  new  independent  Philippine  republic. 

It  was  a  naive  intention,  and  events,  of  course,  didn’t  work  out 
that  way.  But  colonial  practices  did  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
the  development  of  a  unified  Philippine  Muslim  (or  Bangsamoro) 
identity.62 
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The  U.S.  involvement  also  provided  a  lingua  franca — English — for 
Muslim  separatists  that  has  persisted  to  this  day.  “English  has  provided  a 
neutral  political  language.”63 

The  conflict  transformed  the  Moro  war  into  a  “colorful  romanticized” 
struggle  and,  according  to  Brian  Linn,  “made  them  [the  Moros]  as  archaic 
and  colorful  as  the  army’s  former  opponents,  the  American  Indians.”  Every¬ 
thing  about  the  Moros  and  the  conflict  against  an  exotically  clad,  fierce,  cou¬ 
rageous  adversary  led  by  devout  Muslim  chieftains  captured  the  American 
imagination. 

Indeed,  to  the  Progressive  Era  American  still  coming  to  terms  with 
the  end  of  their  own  Wild  West,  Moroland  resonated  with  the  rich¬ 
ness,  mystery,  and  danger  both  of  the  last  continental  frontier  and 
the  yet  unexploited  Pacific.64 

It  provided  the  new  Pacific  army  with  a  tie  to  the  American  frontier 
struggle.  Romanticism  aside,  progressive  American  policy  saw  the  Moros 
as  “savages,  who  needed  to  be  civilized.”  Everything  about  them  constituted 
an  affront  to  what  American  progressives  considered  acceptable: 

Their  slavery,  piracy,  polygamy,  autocratic  clan  government,  blood 
feuds,  endemic  warfare,  and  the  ritual  of  juramentado — in  which 
a  devotee  sought  to  kill  as  many  Christians  as  possible — were  all 
self-evident  barbarities  to  the  new  colonial  administration.65 

For  centuries,  the  Moros  resisted  attempts  by  the  Spanish  and  their  Chris¬ 
tian  Filipino  allies  to  subjugate  or  annihilate  them.  Their  fight  against  the 
U.S.  Army  was  not  one  of  a  unified  political  or  military  organization  but 
rather  the  struggle  of  a  fragmented  tribal  society.  As  one  American  officer 
put  it,  “the  Moros  stand  in  the  way  of  our  destiny,  and  we  cannot  permit 
that.”  Islam  was  the  only  shared  ideology  but  “jihad  was  vitiated  by  religious 
divisions.”66  Military  policies  swung  from  the  conciliatory  policies  of  Cap¬ 
tain  John  J.  Pershing  that  emphasized  minimum  casualties  and  patience  to 
the  aggressive  confrontational  approach  of  Major  General  Leonard  Wood 
whose  assault  on  Bud  Dajo  on  Jolo  Island  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  numer¬ 
ous  civilians. 

Pershing  pursued  a  policy  that  kept  U.S.  and  Moro  casualties  to  an 
absolute  minimum  because  he  recognized  that  at  some  point  there  would 
have  to  be  a  political  compromise.  Pershing’s  policies,  including  building 
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mosques  and  improving  communications  and  roads,  were  largely  success¬ 
ful;  by  1913,  the  U.S.  regulars  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  pacified  Moro 
areas.67  Although  the  Muslim  areas  of  the  Philippines  had  been  transferred 
to  civilian  authority,  frictions,  resentment,  and  conflict  smoldered  just  under 
the  surface.  From  a  Muslim  perspective,  Washington  had  sided  with  their 
Christian  enemies  in  Manila  who  could  have  never  have  subdued  the  Moros 
had  it  not  been  for  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  Philippine  and  Moro  wars  were  shortly  dwarfed  by  World  War  I.  The 
aftermath  of  the  war  and  the  ideological  commitment  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  the  progressive  ideals  of  self-determination  for  colonial  peoples 
and  democracy  brought  a  short-lived  involvement  in  the  disposition  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  former  Ottoman  Empire.  At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
of  1919,  competing  factions  claimed  their  own  piece  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Wilson,  who  attended  in  person,  insisted  that  a  commission  be  formed  to 
investigate  the  issues  of  the  region  and  to  determine  what  the  most  reason¬ 
able  and  fair  disposition  should  be. 

The  result  was  the  King-Crane  Commission.  Henry  C.  King  and  Charles 
R.  Crane  toured  the  region  and  discussed  political  preferences  with  various 
leaders.  They  reported  back  to  Wilson  that  leaders  in  the  former  Ottoman 
territories  preferred  independence  as  a  first  option  and  a  mandate  or  protec¬ 
torate  by  the  United  States  as  the  second.  If  not  the  United  States,  then  they 
preferred  the  British  to  the  French.  Not  only  were  the  British  and  French 
opposed  to  Wilson’s  idealist  plans,  but  also  the  Republican  Congress  was 
in  no  mood  to  support  either  Wilson  or  an  expensive  military  occupation 
in  the  Middle  East.68  There  would  be  no  official  U.S.  role  in  the  Middle  East 
for  20  years. 

Politically,  Washington  had  only  a  limited  presence  in  the  region,  but  in 
the  1930s,  commercial  interests  would  change  the  situation.  In  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  Great  Depression  had  severely  reduced  revenues  from  the  annual  Hajj 
and  the  possibility  that  oil  might  compensate  for  the  shortfall.  In  May  1933, 
assisted  by  St.  John  Philby,  a  former  British  Indian  Service  official,  a  consor¬ 
tium  of  American  oil  companies  concluded  an  agreement  with  King  Abd-al- 
Aziz  al-Saud  (Ibn  Saud)  for  an  oil  concession.  Four  years  later  exploration 
teams  brought  in  Dammam  No.  7,  the  first  commercially  viable  oil  well 
in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  oil  venture  that  eventually  became  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Company,  linking  the  American  oil  industry  to  a  conserva¬ 
tive  Muslim  state  and  society.69  The  British  sought  to  limit  the  U.S.  role.  In 
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1939,  the  coming  of  the  Second  World  War  began  the  process  that  changed 
Washington’s  role  in  the  Muslim  world.  U.S.  influence  from  Indonesia  to 
Morocco  had  increased  enormously  as  Britain  and  France  lost  their  grip  on 
their  former  colonies. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  it  appeared  the  United  States  would  be  in  position 
to  make  good  on  its  efforts  in  support  of  national  self-determination  that 
their  allies  had  stymied  in  1919.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  believed  that 
the  failure  to  implement  “self-determination”  had  been  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  the  rise  of  Germany  and  of  the  Second  World  War.  He  refused  to 
make  any  commitments  pre-1945.  He  rejected  any  hint  of  the  secret  agree¬ 
ments  like  Sikes-Picot  that  came  to  light  in  1918  and  believed  that  post-war 
plebiscites  were  the  best  means  of  insuring  national  aspirations.70  At  least  in 
principle,  the  United  States  opposed  both  the  resurrection  and  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  colonial  rule  and  this  included  the  Islamic  world. 

The  Cold  War  and  the  Right  Side  of  Ideology 

There  has  been  much  debate  about  political  developments  in  the  Middle 
East  between  1945  and  1979.  Globally,  U.S.  policy  was  driven  at  times  by  a 
view  of  Communism  as  a  monolithic  threat.  In  1945,  the  United  States  found 
itself  in  reasonably  good  stead  with  emerging  Muslim  states.  From  1945  to 
1953,  the  U.S.  had  at  least  in  theory  supported  the  elimination  of  colonialism 
around  the  global.71  In  the  Islamic  world,  Washington  supported  Indonesian, 
Malaysian,  Indian,  Pakistani,  Iraqi,  Syrian,  Lebanese,  Egyptian,  Sudanese, 
Tunisian,  and  Moroccan  independence.  It  also  resisted  British  attempts  to 
enlist  U.S.  support  in  toppling  the  governments  of  Iran  and  Egypt.  While 
support  for  and  recognition  of  Israel  created  problems,  Great  Britain,  because 
of  its  footprint  in  the  region,  was  the  primary  focus  of  Muslim  frustrations. 
Issues  with  the  U.S.  were  masked  by  the  British  presence.  In  addition,  Ameri¬ 
can  attitudes,  at  least  early  on,  were  different. 

In  late  1952,  President-Elect  Dwight  Eisenhower  expressed  his  reser¬ 
vations  about  the  British  alliance  and  potential  impact  on  the  developing 
world.  His  view  of  Churchill  is  particularly  telling.  The  President  stated 
that  Churchill  was,  “trying  to  relive  the  days  of  World  War  II  ...  sitting  on 
some  rather  Olympian  platform  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
directing  world  affairs”  with  another  American  president.  Eisenhower  was 
blunt,  saying: 
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Winston  does  not  by  any  means  propose  to  resort  to  power  politics 
and  to  disregard  legitimate  aspirations  among  weaker  peoples  . . . 

But,  he  does  take  the  rather  old-fashioned,  paternalistic,  approach 
. . .  [that]  other  nations  should  recognize  the  wisdom  of  our  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  follow  them.72 

The  president  believed  that  “persuasion  and  example”  and  a  “patient  nego¬ 
tiation,  understanding  and  equality  of  treatment”  approach  would  succeed.73 

During  President  Eisenhower’s  Administration  (1953-1961),  Eisenhower 
feared  what  he  called  the  “momentary  independence.”  He  saw  a  rush  to 
independence  as  a  threat  to  stability  that  would  open  the  door  to  potential 
Communist  takeovers.  Washington  clearly  supported  an  “orderly”  transi¬ 
tion  to  full  independence  and  an  appropriate  expression  of  constructive 
nationalism  for  developing  nations.74  To  no  one’s  surprise,  in  early  1953, 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  declared  that  the  priorities  for  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  would  be  containment  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  influence  through  economic  development,  covert  assistance  to 
pro-Western  elements,  and,  if  necessary,  military  assistance.  A  solution  to 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  impasse  over  British  bases  in  the  Suez  Canal  Zone  was 
first  on  the  agenda.  Next  came  the  “critical”  problem  of  Iran,  followed  by  a 
solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.75 

Eisenhower  was  particularly  leery  of  supporting  Churchill  in  Britain’s 
dispute  with  Iran  and  Egypt.  In  February  1953,  referring  to  the  “somewhat 
frightening  phraseology”  of  Churchill’s  private  correspondence,  the  president 
made  it  clear  that  he  feared  British  attempts  to  “tie  our  hands  in  advance”  in 
Egypt.76  Egypt  was  critical  to  planned  U.S.  policy  for  supporting  progressive 
regimes.  Washington  also  wanted  to  revive  the  Middle  East  Defense  Orga¬ 
nization  previously  advocated  by  the  Truman  administration.  In  Churchill’s 
view,  the  Middle  East  was  a  traditional  British  sphere  of  influence  and  its  oil 
was  a  necessity  for  continued  British  influence  and  prosperity.  The  thought 
of  Washington  mucking  around  in  the  region  and  taking  sides  on  behalf  of 
emerging  progressive  regimes  was  alarming. 

Given  its  early  statements  on  the  region,  why  did  the  Eisenhower  adminis¬ 
tration  within  a  year  participate  in  the  overthrow  of  Muhammad  Musaddiq’s 
elected  government  in  Iran?  The  answer  is  straightforward — the  containment 
of  the  Soviet  Union  required  a  pro-Western  Iran  with  security  ties  to  the 
West.  Musaddiq’s  confrontation  with  Tondon  over  British  oil  concessions 
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resulted  in  instability.  Washington  lamented  the  inability  of  Shah  Muham¬ 
mad  Reza  Pahlavi  to  hold  his  own  against  Musaddiq  and  his  National  Front 
supporters.  Dulles  stated,  “Prime  Minister  Mossadegh  could  not  afford  to 
reach  any  agreement  with  the  British  lest  it  cost  him  his  political  life.”77 
Dulles  also  flatly  stated  that  Musaddiq  was  not  a  Communist,  citing  “secret 
radio”  attacks  on  Musaddiq  by  the  Soviets  for  being  “a  vile  servant  of  the 
Shah.”  Trying  a  new  tack,  the  British  argued  that  Musaddiq’s  instability  and 
volatility  would  result  in  a  leftist  coup  that  would  bring  the  Communists  to 
power.  This  British  argument  resonated,  but  Washington  wanted  to  avoid 
intervention  and  proposed  to  strengthen  Musaddiq’s  position  through  addi¬ 
tional  economic  assistance.78 

London  vociferously  complained  that  U.S.  support  would  result  in  an 
irreparable  loss  of  British  face,  not  to  mention  oil  royalties  to  support  the 
pound.79  In  addition,  they  did  not  trust  Dulles,  who  had  represented  several 
U.S.  oil  companies  in  his  private  law  practice.  Still  trying  to  avoid  interven¬ 
tion,  Washington  played  on  Islamic  conservatism  and  instigated  an  anti- 
Soviet,  anti-Communist  “psychological  strategy  program.”80  Instability 
increased  and  as  a  result,  Eisenhower  concluded  that  the  Musaddiq  gov¬ 
ernment  had  to  be  replaced.81 

The  successful  coup  had  the  support  of  most  of  the  Shi’a  religious  estab¬ 
lishment,  right-wing  politicians,  the  wealthy  classes,  and  conservative  mil¬ 
itary  officers  led  by  General  Fazlullah  Zahedi.  Zahedi  restored  the  Shah 
to  the  throne,  crushed  the  Communist  Tudeh  Party,  suppressed  the  leftist 
National  Front,  and  handed  the  Iranian  petroleum  to  an  Anglo-American 
consortium.  The  coup  defused  the  immediate  crisis,  but  did  little  to  solve 
the  problem  of  Iranian  stability.  A  few  months  later,  Secretary  Dulles  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Shah  and  Zahedi  had  failed  to  enact  “critical”  economic  and 
social  reform  and  the  only  bright  spot  was  the  suppression  of  the  opposition. 
Most  of  the  Tudeh  leadership  was  in  jail,  the  National  Front  ceased  to  be  an 
immediate  factor,  and  British-Iranian  relations  had  resumed.82 

The  success  of  the  Iranian  coup  established  a  U.S.  policy  model.  The 
reform  policies  of  nationalist  politicians  in  the  Middle  East  tended  to  create 
political  instability,  which  in  turn  opened  the  door  for  Communist  and 
Soviet  inroads.  Conservative  military  officers  supported  by  the  Islamic 
leadership  were  an  effective  ideological  bulwark  against  Communists  and 
anti-Western  leftists.  Real  faith  lay  in  the  conservative  military  and  security 
services,  not  only  as  the  foundation  for  stability,  but  also  as  the  potential 
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instrument  for  controlled  reform.  Finally,  Islam  and  the  religious  establish¬ 
ment  across  the  region  constituted  a  natural  enemy  of  Communism  and 
leftists  and  another  potential  ally  in  the  Cold  War.  This  support  for  religious 
conservatives  served  the  U.S.  well  for  almost  four  decades  in  combating 
Soviet  influence  and  hostile  nationalist  regimes.83 

From  Eisenhower  until  Carter,  administrations  supported  the  Shah’s 
government  as  a  hedge  against  the  rise  of  leftists  in  the  region.  It  was  the 
rationalization  for  the  1953  coup.  In  the  Kennedy  Administration,  the  “Iran 
Task  Force”  headed  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Phillips  Talbot 
was  obsessed  with  the  National  Front  and  the  Tudeh.84  Even  in  the  late  1970s, 
fear  of  leftists  and  Communists — the  Cold  War  mentality — created  a  U.S. 
preference  for  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  over  a  leftist  government  in  Tehran. 
There  was  little  recognition  that  a  fundamental  change  was  occurring — the 
Ayatollah  represented  a  new  kind  of  adversary — nationalistic,  religiously 
fundamentalist,  and  anti-American. 

Ironically,  a  simultaneous  set  of  developments  brought  neighboring  Paki¬ 
stan  by  a  different  route  to  almost  the  same  situation.  The  partition  of  India 
and  the  creation  of  Pakistan  in  1947  was  a  chaotic,  bloody  nightmare  that 
left  the  new  Muslim  state  on  virtual  life-support.  By  the  1950s,  Pakistan 
had  emerged  as  an  asset  in  the  Cold  War  struggle  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
including  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  facilities  at  Peshawar  which 
enabled  U-2  operations  over  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1956,  a  new  Pakistani 
Republic  elected  a  new  government.  Within  a  year,  the  Pakistani  military  was 
hinting  at  the  possibility  of  coup  to  restore  order.  The  Eisenhower  admin¬ 
istration  told  the  Pakistani  generals  and  particularly  Ayub  Khan,  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  that  democracy  should  have  a  chance.  A  standoff  of  sorts  existed 
until  1958. 

Shocked  by  the  July  coup  in  Iraq  and  the  destruction  of  the  anti-Commu- 
nist  monarchy  by  a  radical  nationalist  military  regime  with  the  backing  of 
the  Iraqi  Communist  Party,  Washington  shifted  from  opposition  to  a  coup 
in  Pakistan  to  neutrality  on  the  issue.  In  October  1958,  the  military  took 
over  the  government  and  Ayub  Khan  became  president.85  Military  spending 
approached  65  percent  of  the  budget.  Key  U.S.  officials  knew  that  requests  for 
arms  were  in  fact  a  ‘hoax’  to  acquire  arms  to  control  the  Pashtun  tribes  and 
to  confront  India,  but  the  need  for  a  continued  pro-Western  political  stance 
in  Karachi  forced  them  to  look  the  other  way.86  The  Pakistani  military  was 
anti- Communist,  as  was  the  society  as  a  whole,  and  India  and  Afghanistan 
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were  non-aligned  and  neutral.  The  policy  of  containment  made  Pakistan, 
no  matter  how  unstable,  a  necessary  ally. 

Between  1958  and  1971,  Pakistan  fought  and  lost  two  wars  with  India. 
It  lost  East  Pakistan,  now  Bangladesh.  In  the  1971  war,  the  Nixon  adminis¬ 
tration  cut  off  military  aid  and  support  creating  a  crisis  in  U.S. -Pakistani 
relations.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  1971  disaster,  Zulikar  Ali  Bhutto  became 
Martial  Law  Administrator  and  then  Prime  Minister  from  1973-1977.  Recog¬ 
nizing  Pakistan’s  weakness  vis-a-vis  India,  Bhutto  initiated  a  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  program.  He  was  overthrown  and  then  executed  by  General  Zia-ul-Haq. 
Bhutto  was  American  and  British  educated  and  secular  in  outlook;  Zia- 
ul-Haq  was  a  Muslim  fundamentalist  military  officer  that  crushed  secular 
opposition  and  Islamized  the  Pakistani  government  and  military.  In  1979, 
Haq  stood  by  while  mobs  sacked  and  burned  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  reaction 
to  an  erroneous  report  that  the  U.S.  had  been  responsible  for  the  takeover 
of  the  Grand  Mosque  in  Mecca.87  In  the  1980s,  the  Reagan  Administration 
made  Pakistan  and  Haq  the  conduit  for  aid  to  Afghans  and  foreign  Islamic 
fundamentalists  fighting  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan.  His  rule  empowered 
the  radical  Muslim  fundamentalists  in  both  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  with 
whom  NATO  forces  now  contend. 

For  four  decades,  despite  its  political  instability  and  insatiable  demands 
for  modern  weapons,  the  U.S.  viewed  Pakistan  as  a  critical  ally  in  the  Cold 
War.  Yet  Pakistan  did  not  directly  confront  the  Soviet  Union.  Pakistan  was 
a  counterbalance  to  neutral  India  and  Afghanistan.  Perhaps  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  it  was  the  site  of  major  technical  intelligence  operations  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1979,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  made  Pakistan 
the  conduit  for  bleeding  Moscow  through  an  unwinnable  war.  It  served  to 
tie  Pakistani  interests  to  the  radical  fundamentalist  regime  that  eventually 
emerged  in  Afghanistan.  Nowhere  was  the  linkage  between  a  conservative, 
authoritarian  set  of  regimes  and  Islamic  fundamentalism  and  the  progres¬ 
sion  from  Cold  War  ally  to  post-Cold  War  frictions  starker  than  with  Paki¬ 
stan.  The  United  States  went  from  being  perceived  by  Muslims  as  being  an 
ally  of  Muslim  fundamentalism  to  being  perceived  by  many  Muslims  as  at 
war  with  Islam  in  roughly  a  decade.  In  a  broader  context,  the  ally  of  the 
1980s  has  become  the  widely  despised  and  broadly  viewed  by  the  popula¬ 
tion  either  as  the  outright  enemy  of  Islam  or  as  a  destabilizing  force  that 
supported  military  dictatorship  and  undermining  the  fabric  of  the  nation. 
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Current  American  support  for  the  civilian  government  has  netted  little  in 
the  way  of  an  improved  U.S.  image. 

Indonesia  Experience 

In  Indonesia,  a  similar  progression  occurred.  In  1945,  Sukarno,  the  leader  of 
the  independence  movement,  formulated  an  Indonesian  constitution  based 
on  the  Five  Principles.  It  was  in  effect  a  fusion  of  Marxist  theory,  nationalism, 
and  Islam.  Between  1945  and  1950,  Sukarno  put  down  an  insurgency  by  the 
Indonesian  Communist  Party  and  successfully  challenged  Dutch  attempts  to 
reestablish  control.88  The  political  landscape  included  three  major  parties — a 
secular  nationalist  party,  an  Islamic  party,  and  the  newly  legal  Communist 
Party  and  their  struggle  for  control.  After  years  of  instability  and  multiple 
military  rebellions,  a  new  governmental  system  emerged  in  1955,  a  divided 
government  between  the  secularists  and  the  Communists. 

In  1956,  Sukarno  declared  martial  law,  rejecting  democracy  as  unwork¬ 
able,  he  moved  toward  authoritarian  rule  with  the  army  as  the  ultimate 
authority.  In  1957,  radical  Islamists  attempted  to  assassinate  him  and  were 
ultimately  crushed.  That  same  year  he  began  nationalizing  foreign  firms 
and  tolerating  more  Communist  influence  in  the  government.  By  1958,  anti- 
Sukarno  army  officers  had  formed  an  alliance  with  conservative  Muslim 
political  elements  in  opposing  the  central  government  and  its  increasing 
Communist  influence.  Fearing  a  Communist  takeover,  the  U.S.  provided 
covert  support  to  the  rebels.  FFere  again  is  the  preference  for  conserva¬ 
tive  anti-Communist  army  officers  allied  with  Muslim  political  elements. 
Sukarno  defeated  the  rebels  and  reinstated  presidential  rule.  In  1960,  Sukarno 
replaced  parliament  with  a  new  legislative  body  in  which  he  appointed  half 
of  the  members.  He  also  banned  the  Islamic  parties  and  moved  against  his 
political  opponents.  The  military  loyal  to  Sukarno  crushed  Muslim  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  to  counter  the  power  of  the  military  Sukarno  moved  more  Com¬ 
munists  into  key  positions  in  the  government.89 

Equally  troubling  to  the  U.S.,  Sukarno  opened  relations  with  Beijing 
and  openly  courted  support  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  early  1960s,  he 
attempted  to  annex  territory  recognized  as  Malayan  and  advocated  the 
establishment  of  Communist  rule  in  the  new  territory.  In  1964,  the  British 
Embassy  was  burned  and  British  companies  in  Indonesia  were  national¬ 
ized.  As  the  American  government  attempted  to  rein  him  in  by  cutting  aid, 
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Sukarno  launched  an  anti-American  campaign  in  which  U.S.  businesses 
were  attacked  by  Communist  mobs  in  Jakarta.  He  moved  closer  to  China. 
He  also  tolerated  Communist  collectivization  efforts  in  the  countryside. 
The  army  became  increasingly  disaffected  with  Sukarno  and  hostile  to  the 
Communists,  particularly  when  they  began  to  form  an  armed  force  of  their 
own.  On  his  Independence  Day  speech  of  17  August  1965,  Sukarno  declared 
his  intention  to  commit  Indonesia  to  an  anti-imperialist  alliance  with  China 
and  other  communist  regimes,  and  warned  the  Army  not  to  interfere.  He 
also  stated  his  support  for  the  establishment  of  “fifth  force”  of  armed  peas¬ 
ants  and  labor.90 

In  October  1965,  Communist  sympathizers  in  the  Indonesian  military 
kidnapped  and  executed  six  of  the  most  senior  officers.  Major  General 
Suharto  escaped  and  took  command  of  the  Indonesian  military.  Allied 
with  Islamic  elements,  he  systematically  crushed  leftists  and  Communists 
of  all  stripes.  It  is  estimated  that  500,000  were  killed  and  over  one  million 
imprisoned.  In  effect,  two  of  the  three  pillars  of  the  Indonesian  political 
system — the  military  and  Islamists — had  united  to  destroy  the  third,  the 
Communists.  Given  the  Cold  War  pressures  of  the  time  and  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  it  is  hardly  surprising  the  U.S.  wholeheartedly  supported  Suharto. 
Sukarno  was  removed  and  died  in  1969.  Suharto  ruled  Indonesia  until  1998 
when  the  economic  crisis  in  Asia  brought  down  the  regime.  Islamist  parties 
dominated  the  democratic  regime  that  replaced  Suharto’s  rule.  The  violent 
opposition  to  that  regime  came  from  radical  Islamist  jihadi  splinter  groups 
that  were  violently  anti-American. 

The  Cold  War  paradigm  of  allying  with  conservative  politicians,  military 
officers,  and  Islam  reached  the  height  of  its  complexity  in  the  Arab  Middle 
East.  Despite  pressure  from  British  Prime  Ministers  (Churchill  and  Anthony 
Eden),  the  U.S.  refused  to  undertake  an  Iran-like  operation  against  Gamal 
Abdul  Nasser  in  Egypt.  Kermit  Roosevelt,  the  grandson  of  President  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  and  the  CIA  officer  in  charge  of  the  Iran  coup,  assessed  the 
situation  and  refused  to  participate.91  Nasser  was  wildly  popular  in  Egypt 
and  supported  by  a  loyal  military.  In  1954,  the  U.S.  acted  as  the  go-between 
pressuring  the  British  and  Egyptians  to  come  to  an  agreement  about  Brit¬ 
ish  withdrawal  from  the  Suez  Canal  Zone.92  The  final  agreement  included  a 
series  of  clauses  that  described  the  circumstances  under  which  the  British 
military  could  reoccupy  the  canal. 
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The  Muslim  Brotherhood  had  backed  Nasser  in  his  overthrow  of  General 
Muhammad  Neguib,  the  first  president  of  Egypt  (1952-1954),  but  when  he 
accepted  the  compromise  with  the  British,  the  Brotherhood  attempted  to 
assassinate  him.  He  outlawed  the  party  and  crushed  it.93  The  U.S.  had  ver¬ 
bally  promised  Nasser  massive  economic  and  military  aid  in  return  for  the 
compromise — it  was  not  forthcoming.  He  also  believed  the  U.S.  would  use 
its  influence  to  limit  Israel  provocations — instead  provocations  increased, 
including  an  attack  on  Gaza  in  which  dozens  of  Egyptian  policemen  were 
killed.  Nasser  had  little  to  show  for  the  risks  that  he  had  taken  at  U.S.  prod¬ 
ding.  From  Cairo,  it  appeared  that  the  West  intended  to  strengthen  Egypt’s 
enemies  and  undermine  Nasser’s  prestige.94 

Just  as  Nasser’s  frustrations  with  the  West  reached  their  peak,  Nehru 
invited  him  to  attend  the  Non-Aligned  Conference  at  Bandung,  Indonesia. 
Nasser  found  himself  feted  and  flattered  by  Nehru,  Marshall  Josip  Broz  Tito 
of  Yugoslavia,  and  Achmad  Sukarno  of  Indonesia.  Nasser  announced  from 
New  Delhi,  “that  the  only  wise  policy  for  us  (Egypt  and  the  Arabs)  consisted 
in  adopting  positive  neutralism  and  nonalignment.”95  From  an  Egyptian  per¬ 
spective,  Nasser,  “went  to  Bandung  an  Egyptian  and  returned  a  world  figure 
and  revolutionary.”96  In  secret  discussions,  Chou  En-lai,  the  Chinese  Premier, 
offered  to  broker  an  arms  deal  for  Egypt.  The  Soviets  offered  modern  weap¬ 
ons  on  generous  payment  terms  and  assistance  with  the  Aswan  Dam  project. 
Nasser  hoped  for  an  American  counter-offer  but  none  was  forthcoming  and 
he  signed  the  so-called  Czech  arms  deal  on  27  September  1955.97 

In  Washington,  the  arms  agreement  was  a  shock.  It  linked  Egypt  and 
non-alignment  to  pro-communist  policies.  By  the  arming  of  Egypt,  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  were  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  U.S.  was  scrambling  for  a  response.98 
Between  1955  and  1958,  Washington  saw  Nasser  as  the  “cat’s-paw”  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  administration  could  not  differentiate  between  Egyptian 
national  interests  and  its  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu¬ 
nism.  Washington  focused  on  the  conservative  monarchies — Jordan,  Iraq, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Iran — to  combat  the  expansion  of  Nasserist  influence. 

Then  in  1958,  Nasser  unified  Egypt  and  Syria  and  formed  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Washington  realized  it  needed  a  modus  vivendi  for  some 
type  of  understanding  with  Cairo.  In  addition,  instability  in  Syria  resulted 
in  Nasser  initiating  an  eye-opening  set  of  policies.  The  Syrian  Communist 
Party  threatened  stability,  and  leftists  in  Egypt  were  also  becoming  more 
outspoken.  Nasser  cracked  down  on  the  Communist  groups.  As  his  security 
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forces  were  crushing  the  Communists  at  home,  he  was  feted  in  Moscow  as 
a  friend  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.  concluded  that  these  developments 
warranted  a  reexamination  of  its  policies." 

Then,  in  July  1958,  the  Hashemite  monarchy  in  Iraq  collapsed  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  coup.  Given  the  longstanding  animosity  between  Baghdad  and  Cairo, 
initially  Eisenhower  thought  that  Nasser  was  responsible.  CIA  assessments 
viewed  the  long-term  British  position  in  Jordan  and  Iraq  as  untenable,  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  concern  that  none  of  the  conservative  Arab  monarchies 
would  survive  the  Arab  nationalist  surge.100  In  reaction,  the  U.S.  deployed 
Marines  to  Lebanon  and  the  British  landed  paratroopers  in  Jordan  to  fore¬ 
stall  ‘Nasserist’  coups.  As  it  turned  out,  the  coup  in  Baghdad  was  an  Iraqi  not 
a  Nasserist  coup,  and  within  a  matter  of  months,  Cairo  and  Baghdad  were 
at  each  other’s  throats  in  a  prolonged  struggle  that  would  become  known  as 
the  “Arab  Cold  War.”101 

King  Hussein  in  Jordan  appeared  to  be  in  trouble,  and  Saudi  Arabia 
was  undergoing  a  leadership  crisis.  Eisenhower  had  what  he  described  as 
“a  choice  between  A1  Capone  and  John  Dillinger.”102  Nasser  and  his  clear 
anti- Communist  stance  in  Syria  and  Egypt  were  by  far  preferable  to  Abd- 
al-Karim  al-Qasim,  the  revolutionary  leader  of  Iraq  who  had  now  become 
the  darling  of  Moscow  in  the  region  and  who  relied  on  the  Iraqi  Communist 
Party  for  support.  Open  friction  between  Moscow  and  Cairo  ensured  that 
in  the  struggle  with  Qasim  and  Iraq,  Nasser  would  have  the  backing  of  the 
U.S.103  This  of  course  did  not  mean  that  Nasser  was  no  longer  a  threat  to  U.S. 
interests  and  its  monarchial  allies,  but  it  did  mean  the  U.S.  had  moved  from 
a  simplistic  policy  based  on  the  idea  that  monolithic  ideology  really  existed 
to  one  in  which  allies  were  picked  on  an  issue-by-issue  basis. 

This  more  sophisticated  view  resulted  in  a  nuanced  set  of  policies.  The 
U.S.  encouraged  Nasser’s  animosity  toward  Iraq,  Moscow’s  new  darling  in 
the  region.  For  Washington,  the  Communists  posed  a  global  problem;  for 
Nasser,  the  revolutionary  apostates  in  Baghdad  threatened  his  view  of  Arab 
nationalism  and  unity.  For  their  own  reasons,  the  Egyptian  president  and  the 
Eisenhower  administration  agreed  on  policies  toward  Qasim’s  Iraq.  By  the 
end  of  1958,  Nasser  had  concluded  that  the  real  threat  to  his  leadership  of  the 
Arab  nationalist  movement  lay  in  Baghdad.  In  discussions  with  William  M. 
Rountree,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Nasser  offered,  “a  scarcely-veiled 
invitation  to  collaborate  on  Iraq.”104  When  a  Nasser-backed  coup  failed  in 
March  1959,  the  Baghdad  press  railed: 
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Abdel  Nasser  is  revealed  as  the  great  plotter,  enemy,  shedder  of 
blood.  Those  who  proclaim  pan-Arabism  and  raise  Abdel  Nasser  to 
the  rank  of  prophet  have  been  exposed.  Nasser  sent  arms  to  Mosul 
because  he  wanted  to  annex  Iraq  to  his  kingdom.105 

The  Iraqis  called  Nasser  the  “foster  son  of  American  imperialism.”106 
This  war  of  words  became  a  covert  struggle  to  overthrow  the  government  in 
Baghdad  and  its  Communist  allies.  Qasim  nationalized  British  oil  interests, 
threatened  to  invade  Kuwait,  and  threatened  to  overthrow  all  the  monarchies 
and  emirates  of  the  region.107  In  1963,  a  coup  in  Baghdad  led  by  national¬ 
ist  and  Nasserist  army  officers  and  Ba’thists  under  Abd-al-Salaam  al-Aref 
took  over  the  government,  executed  Qasim,  and  systematically  slaughtered 
the  Communists.  The  U.S.  encouraged  the  new  Iraqi  regime  to  eliminate 
the  Communist  threat  once  and  for  all.108  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  is  said  to 
have  stated  that  he  knew  “for  a  certainty”  that  the  coup  had  the  support  of 
U.S.  intelligence.  While  the  U.S.  government  supported  the  coup,  the  key 
elements  were  the  Iraqis  and  their  regional  allies.109 

While  the  case-by-case  approach  would  pay  off  in  dealing  with  Nasser; 
he  was  still  a  problem  for  U.S.  interests.  He  continued  to  try  and  undermine 
Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  Gulf  States.  He  supported  successful  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  in  Algeria  and  Libya,  and  he  even  tried  to  impose  himself 
in  places  like  the  Congo.  The  mutual  (U.S.-Egypt)  agreement  on  the  need  to 
do  something  about  Qasim  also  did  not  mean  that  the  U.S.  was  unwilling  to 
undermine  Nasser.  In  1962,  Nasser  and  opponents  of  the  Imamate  in  Yemen 
overthrew  the  government  and  created  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  (YAR).110 
A  civil  war  erupted  when  the  Egyptians  and  their  allies  failed  to  kill  the 
Imam.  Initially  the  U.S.  remained  neutral,  but  as  conservative  regimes,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Jordan  with  British  backing  began  to  supply  the  Royalists  while 
the  Egyptians  staged  air  raids  on  southern  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  U.S.  backed  the  Saudis  politically  and  militarily  by  basing  U.S.  Air 
Force  units  in  the  Kingdom.  In  a  confused  bloody  struggle,  Wahhabi  Saudi 
Arabia,  Hashemite  Jordan,  and  the  British  bled  the  Egyptian  army  and 
drained  Nasser’s  treasury.  Ironically,  this  was  done  to  support  Royalists 
who  were  for  the  most  part  tribal  Zaydi  Shi ’as.  Nasser’s  expansionism  and 
the  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  forced  Washington  to  de  facto  side  with  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  religiously  conservative  tribal  elements  against  Nasser  and 
the  secular  republican  regime. 
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In  1967,  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Egyptian,  Syrian,  and  Jordanian 
armies  in  the  Six  Day  War  with  Israel  and  the  rise  of  an  openly  pro-Com- 
munist  regime  in  south  Yemen  would  result  in  yet  another  set  of  policy 
shifts.  First,  the  Egyptians  were  forced  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Yemen. 
Continued  fighting  and  more  compromises  brought  the  elimination  of  leftists 
in  the  YAR  army  and  replaced  them  with  tribal  and  conservative  Islamic 
elements.  In  broad  terms,  the  YAR  passed  into  the  hands  of  conservative 
tribal  elements  backed  more  or  less  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  States. 
The  new  government  of  South  Yemen  was  now  controlled  by  fractious  leftist 
elements — socialists,  Communists,  and  other  leftist  groups — with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  nationalist  Arab  regimes  like  Egypt. 
The  South  Yemenis  sponsored  insurgencies  in  the  YAR  and  Oman  and  also 
provided  training  and  refuge  for  various  terrorist  organizations  and  their 
operations.  The  U.S.  and  Saudi  Arabia  confronted  the  threat  posed  by  the 
south  with  an  alliance  of  conservative  social  and  religious  elements  includ¬ 
ing  what  would  now  be  viewed  as  Islamic  fundamentalists.  Once  again, 
conservative  regimes  and  Islam,  backed  by  a  reliable  military  establishment, 
were  the  preferred  allies  and  the  pillars  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Islamic  world. 

The  Crisis  of  1979  and  a  Decade  of  Change 

The  year  1979  presented  the  United  States  with  a  series  of  crises  that  signaled 
the  beginning  of  profound  change  for  its  political  and  diplomatic  position 
particularly  in  the  Islamic  world.111  A  series  of  events  would  begin  to  change 
the  perception  of  the  U.S.  in  the  Muslim  world  in  general  and  the  Middle 
East  in  particular.  Tire  year  began  with  what  would  have  been  unthink¬ 
able  even  12  months  before.  A  combination  of  religious  conservatives,  leftist 
organizations,  reformists,  constitutionalists,  and  a  popular  uprising  toppled 
the  regime  of  Shah  Muhammad  Reza  Pahlavi  in  Iran.  Even  as  the  Shah’s 
regime  collapsed  and  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  arrived  in  Tehran  to  take 
charge,  the  focus  in  Washington  was  on  the  National  Front,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  had  almost  toppled  the  Shah  in  1953,  and  leftist  and  Communist 
organizations.  While  there  was  obviously  a  clear  U.S.  and  Western  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  Shah’s  regime,  the  Islamic  fundamentalists  were  preferable  to 
leftists  or  radical  nationalists.  It  would  take  months  for  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy  apparatus  to  begin  to  understand  that  something  fundamental  had 
changed  in  Iran  and  that  Khomeini  and  his  supporters  represented  a  point 
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of  view  that  was  as  implacably  anti-American  as  the  leftists  had  ever  been. 
In  effect,  “group-think”  and  policy  “tunnel  vision”  contributed  to  the  rise 
of  the  Khomeini’s  state.112 

In  July  1979,  Saddam  Hussein,  the  strongman  behind  President  Ahmed 
Hassan  al-Bakr,  removed  the  president  and  took  power.  In  September  1980, 
the  chaos  in  Iran  resulting  from  the  fall  of  the  Shah  and  the  realization 
that  Khomeini  really  intended  to  export  his  Islamic  revolution  resulted  in 
Saddam  Hussein  ordering  the  invasion  of  Iran.113  Before  it  was  over,  both 
Iran  and  Iraq  were  economically  crippled  and  the  war  had  spread  to  the  Gulf 
creating  the  ‘Tanker  War’  of  the  1980s.  The  rise  of  Khomeini  and  Saddam 
ushered  in  a  period  of  conflict  that  saw  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  the 
destruction  of  Sunni  Iraq,  and  the  beginning  of  an  open  Sunni- Shi’a  con¬ 
frontation  that  continues  today.  For  the  first  time,  the  hostility  of  an  Islamic 
government  pushed  the  U.S.  into  a  new  uncomfortable  relationship  with  a 
radical  nationalist  state  that  was  the  embodiment  of  policies  that  the  U.S. 
had  systematically  opposed  since  the  1950s. 

In  March  1979,  Egypt  and  Israel  signed  a  treaty  that  was  the  culmination 
of  the  Carter  Administration  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East.  The 
treaty  created  a  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Islamic  world  with  broad 
condemnation  of  Egypt’s  President  Anwar  Sadat  and  the  United  States.  Egypt 
was  expelled  from  the  Arab  League  for  a  decade,  but  in  return  for  signing 
the  treaty,  Egypt  received  massive  amounts  of  U.S.  aid  and  Israel  withdrew 
its  occupying  forces  from  the  Sinai.  There  was  also  a  far-reaching  implica¬ 
tion;  the  treaty  served  as  a  catalyst  for  the  further  radicalization  of  Middle 
East  politics.  It  spurred  Islamist  opposition  to  the  Egyptian  government. 

Suppressed  since  the  1954  attempt  to  assassinate  Nasser,  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood  splinter  groups  reemerged  that  were  ideologically  in  the  vein 
of  Sayyid  Qutb  (1906-1966),  the  theorist  who  advocated  violence  against 
Nasser’s  regime.  Qutb  was  executed  in  1966  for  ‘inspiring’  the  conspira¬ 
tors  planning  another  assassination  attempt  against  Nasser.  Qutb  and  his 
followers,  the  Qutbi,  became  the  inspiration  for  the  radicals  who  eventu¬ 
ally  succeeded  in  assassinating  Sadat  in  1981.  One  of  those  arrested  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Sadat’s  assassination,  Ayman  Zawahiri,  was  deeply  influ¬ 
enced  by  Qutb’s  ideas  as  related  by  Zawahiri’s  uncle  and  became  the  theo¬ 
retician  and  the  driving  force  behind  al-Qaeda.  Those  ascribing  to  Qutb’s 
ideas  despised  secular  Arab  nationalism,  American  secularism,  European 
socialism,  and  Soviet  Communism.114  From  the  U.S.  perspective,  the  1979 
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peace  treaty  between  Israel  and  Egypt  simplified  the  ideological  conflict  for 
many  Egyptians  by  linking  the  government  in  Cairo  directly  to  U.S.  policy. 
For  the  next  30  years  under  Hosni  Mubarak,  Islamists  would  view  both  the 
Egyptian  government  and  U.S.  influence  as  the  enemy. 

Another  crisis  in  1979  resonates  today.  The  long  simmering  border  issues 
between  the  YAR  and  the  Peoples’  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  (PDRY) 
broke  into  open  conflict  in  February.  The  entire  affair  was  controversial 
because  to  a  significant  degree,  the  conflict  ignited  when  tribal  forces — sup¬ 
ported  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  over  which  the  government  in  Sana’a  had  no 
control — provoked  the  conflict.  This  was  done  in  part  to  undermine  unifica¬ 
tion  talks  between  the  YAR  and  PDRY.  PDRY  forces  made  dramatic  gains, 
and  the  Saudis  refused  President  Ali  Abdullah  Salih’s  request  for  direct 
support.115  This  situation  precisely  fit  the  Cold  War  model.  The  U.S.  rushed 
military  aid  to  Sana’a  and  began  to  actively  take  measures  to  exacerbate 
political  factionalism  in  Aden.  It  also  incited  conservative  Islamic  and  tribal 
groups  against  the  Soviet  sponsored  regime  in  the  south.  It  began  in  earnest 
an  off-and-on  alliance  with  Salih’s  government  that  would  last  more  than 
30  years.  The  U.S.  supported  the  invasion  of  the  Sunni  south  by  the  Zaydi 
Shi’a  dominated  north  and  southern  tribal  dissidents  and  found  itself  the 
supporter  of  a  failed  government  centered  on  the  Salih  family  and  Zaydi 
tribal  leadership.  The  U.S.  position  in  Yemen  became  a  recruiting  poster  for 
southern  separatists,  Zaydi  Huthi  dissidents,  Sunni  Islamists,  and  al- Qaeda 
in  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

In  November  1979,  a  group  of  zealots  inspired  by  Sheikh  Abd-al-Aziz 
al-Baaz,  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Saudi  Arabia,  took  over  the  Grand  Mosque  in 
Mecca.  Their  leader,  Juhaiman  ibn  Muhammad  al-Utaibi,  announced  his 
opposition  to  the  Saud  regime  and  Western  influence  in  the  Kingdom  and 
declared  that  his  brother-in-law,  Muhammad  Abdullah  al-Qahtani,  was  the 
Mahdi  and  the  apocalypse  was  imminent.  A  two -week  siege  ensued  in  which 
scores  of  Saudi  security  troops  were  killed,  the  government  managed  to 
retake  the  Mosque,  capture  the  rebels,  and  eventually  try  and  execute  them. 
For  the  Saudis,  the  siege  was  a  major  embarrassment  that  seemed  to  indicate 
a  greater  level  of  instability  than  previously  suspected.116  For  U.S.  policy,  the 
siege  was  a  harbinger  of  things  to  come.  The  Ayatollah  Khomeini  declared 
that  the  violation  of  the  Grand  Mosque  was  obviously  the  work  of  “criminal 
American  imperialists  and  international  Zionism.”117  Anti-American  rioting 
broke  out  from  North  Africa  to  the  Philippines. 
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In  Pakistan,  the  situation  spiraled  out  of  control.  Pakistani  President 
Zia-ul-Haq  transformed  Pakistan  from  a  nominally  secular  political  system 
to  one  that  was  Islamic.  When  demonstrations  and  rioting  broke  out  as  a 
result  of  Khomeini’s  accusations,  Haq  sat  idly  by  while  Islamic  organiza¬ 
tions  bused  additional  rioters  to  the  U.S.  embassy.  Eventually,  the  rioters 
burned  the  embassy  to  the  ground,  killing  two  Americans  in  the  process. 
Pakistani  security  forces  never  intervened.  After  the  fact,  the  Pakistanis 
offered  a  number  of  less  than  plausible  explanations,  but  the  U.S.  never 
pressed  the  issue  because  the  Cold  War  situation  created  a  requirement  for 
Pakistani  cooperation.118  There  had  been  numerous  issues  between  the  U.S. 
and  Pakistan,  most  of  which  related  to  Indo-Pak  issues  and  dated  from  the 
Ayub  Khan  era  in  the  1950s,  but  1979  stands  as  a  clear  indication  that  not 
only  had  the  political  system  in  Pakistan  changed  but  also  that  the  future 
of  U.S. -Pakistani  relations  would  be  more  problematic. 

The  burned  embassy  notwithstanding,  within  a  few  weeks,  the  Cold  War 
played  into  Pakistan’s  hands.  In  December  1979,  at  the  request  of  the  leftist 
government  in  Kabul,  Soviet  troops  entered  Afghanistan.  It  began  a  war  in 
which  the  United  States  embraced  not  only  an  increasingly  Islamic  funda¬ 
mentalist  Pakistani  state,  but  also  the  tribal  fundamentalists  in  both  Pakistan 
and  Afghanistan.  Haq  and  the  Pakistani  Directorate  for  Inter-Services  Intel¬ 
ligence  gained  control  not  only  of  the  flood  of  U.S.  funding  for  the  anti-Soviet 
effort,  but  also  acquired  what  amounted  to  controlling  influence  over  the 
post-war  political  environment.  The  U.S.  and  Pakistan  were  pursuing  their 
differing  strategic  interests  and  both  achieved  their  immediate  strategic 
goals.  U.S.  intervention  bled  the  Soviet  military  in  a  war  that  became  abso¬ 
lutely  unwinnable  and  crippled  a  failing  economy,  and  Pakistan  used  U.S. 
funding  to  co-opt  its  troublesome  Pashtun  tribes  and  to  extend  its  influence 
in  Afghanistan.119  For  both  it  appeared  to  be  the  successful  culmination  of 
struggles  that  had  begun  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  World  War  II — that 
is  until  11  September  2001. 

A  decade  of  change,  initiated  in  1979,  fundamentally  reordered  the  polit¬ 
ical  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  Islamic  world.  For  roughly  four 
decades,  Washington  had  relied  on  conservative  regimes,  often  military  in 
origin,  and  on  the  conservatism  of  Islamic  societies  to  combat  the  influence 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  their  proxies.  The  approach  was  also  margin¬ 
ally  effective  in  limiting  the  influence  of  the  secular  nationalist  regimes.120 
It  was  a  Cold  War  paradigm  where  Islamic  conservatives  and  even  some 
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radicals  saw  the  U.S.  as  useful.  The  rise  of  politicized  Islamic  states  in  Iran 
and  Pakistan  institutionalized  a  more  radical  kind  of  political  Islam  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1989  removed  the  common  enemy  of  political 
Islam  and  the  United  States. 

The  Second  Gulf  War  sparked  by  the  Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait  also 
served  to  underscore  in  the  minds  of  many  Muslims  that  the  only  remaining 
superpower  was  ideologically  and  culturally  only  a  marginal  improvement 
over  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  in  the  region.  A  Ba’thist  and  secularist, 
Saddam  Hussein  was  unpopular  in  much  of  the  region,  but  to  many  he  was 
preferable  to  the  oil-rich  rulers  of  the  Gulf  and  their  American  allies.  Even 
many  of  those  who  opposed  Saddam  and  supported  the  removal  of  the  Iraqis 
from  Kuwait  were  troubled  that  Arabs  or  Muslims  could  not  do  it  themselves. 
The  idea  that  foreign,  Western  troops  were  necessary  was  a  form  of  humili¬ 
ation.  The  ejection  of  Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait,  no  matter  how  necessary, 
raised  the  profile  of  the  United  States  in  the  Muslim  world  at  just  the  time 
the  U.S.  had  emerged  as  the  only  global  power.  The  U.S.  and  its  Muslim  allies 
became  a  lightning  rod  for  the  discontented  and  the  radicalized  elements  in 
multiple  Muslim  societies. 

Summary 

There  existed  a  decided  lack  of  awareness  or  lack  of  appreciation  for  the 
scope  of  change  that  the  overall  political  position  of  the  United  States  had 
experienced.  Many  key  policies  continued  to  follow  the  Cold  War  pattern. 
In  addition,  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  encouraged  a  level  of  hubris. 
This  is  all  understandable  but  nevertheless  problematic  because  the  U.S.  car¬ 
ried  its  views  of  what  the  world  should  be — as  opposed  to  what  it  actually 
is — into  several  very  complex  situations.  In  many  respects,  it  represented  two 
key  attributes  of  the  Progressive  Era  thinking  that  has  dominated  American 
politics  for  a  century.  It  was  the  worst  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow 
Wilson — the  ‘big  stick’  combined  with  an  absolute  faith  in  Western  democ¬ 
racy.  This  lesson,  first  learned  between  1954  and  1975  in  Vietnam,  had  to  be 
reacquired. 

Yemen  provides  a  prime  example.  In  1990,  the  U.S.  applauded  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  YAR  and  PDRY  as  the  creation  of  a  new,  united,  democratic 
state  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Ali  Abdullah  Salih  and  conservative  Zaydi 
tribal  interests  dominated  the  north.  The  north  had  never  functioned  as  a 
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real  nation-state.  Former  socialists  and  Communists — Soviet  and  Chinese 
clients — controlled  the  south.  Thus  Washington  was  pleased  when  Salih,  an 
on-again-off-again  ally  emerged  as  president  of  the  new  unified  republic. 
Ironically,  it  was  only  the  south  that  had  even  come  close  to  functioning 
as  a  real  national  state.  The  northern  Zaydis  and  southern  secularists  and 
Sunnis  erupted  in  civil  war  in  1994.  The  U.S.  backed  Salih’s  conquest  of  the 
south,  a  conquest  in  which  Zaydi  tribesmen  and  Islamic  fundamentalist 
elements  were  allowed  to  sack  southern  cities  and  bring  them  back  under 
northern  control. 

From  a  U.S.  perspective,  the  northerners  had  been  allies  in  the  Cold  War; 
the  southerners  were  the  old  socialist,  Soviet  client  regime.  The  southerners 
viewed  the  U.S.  as  the  ally  of  their  northern  enemies  and  it  is  among  the 
southerners,  including  westernized  elements,  that  al-Qaeda  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  (AQAP)  has  been  able  to  mount  its  current  offense  not  only  against 
their  local  enemy — the  government  in  Sana’a — but  also  against  that  govern¬ 
ment’s  biggest  supporters — the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  conflict 
between  Sana’a  and  Aden  dates  from  the  advent  of  Zaydi  Shi’ism  in  Yemen, 
and  the  U.S.  has  taken  sides  in  the  conflict — hence  making  Washington 
the  perfect  recruiting  poster  for  AQAP  or  any  other  southern  based  violent 
jihadi  group. 

Yemen  is  just  one  example.  With  regard  to  the  Muslim  population  in  the 
Philippines,  Thomas  McKenna  points  out: 

[Moro]  leaders  manifestly  rejected  the  underlying  goal  of  American 
colonial  policy  toward  Philippine  Muslims — their  integration  into 
a  unified,  Christian- dominated,  post-colonial  state — yet  embraced 
the  idea  of  a  transcendent  Muslim  Philippine  identity  as  well  as  the 
term  ‘Moro’  itself.121 

For  the  radical  Philippine  Muslims  that  have  joined  Abu  Sayyaf,  this 
paradigm  continues  to  hold  sway — despite  the  existence  of  an  autonomous 
Muslim  state  on  Mindanao,  the  U.S.  continued  to  work  with  and  support 
that  old  goal  of  ‘American  colonialism.’  Thus,  the  government  in  Manila 
and  its  representatives  in  the  south,  along  with  its  American  backers,  are 
the  enemy  and  for  some  radical  disaffected  subset  will  always  be  the  enemy. 

Academic  discussions  about  the  “end  of  terror”  abound.122  This  is  prob¬ 
lematic  on  at  least  two  counts.  Terror  is  not  a  movement;  it  is  a  tactic.  It  is 
an  effective  weapon  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  If  a  nation  is  perceived 
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as  the  richest  and  strongest  nation  on  earth,  particularly  one  that  attempts 
to  directly  or  indirectly  impose  its  view  of  acceptable  political  and  cultural 
norms  on  starkly  different  societies,  then  that  state  will  have  enemies.  For 
some  subset  of  those  enemies,  terrorism  will  be  the  weapon  of  choice.  It 
is  not  something  uniquely  Islamic,  nor  is  it  something  that  has  come  into 
vogue  in  the  last  150  years  as  some  would  argue.  It  is  merely  a  tactic.  Second, 
with  regard  to  Islam,  the  United  States  sometimes,  out  of  a  necessity  driven 
by  national  interests  or  out  of  misplaced  good  intentions,  has  taken  sides  in 
regional  or  local  political  and  cultural  conflicts.  There  are  things  that  might 
reduce  the  reaction  in  the  future,  but  the  invasion  of  Iraq  and  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  in  Afghanistan,  Yemen,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  and  other  areas 
confronting  Islamic  extremism  guarantees  that  from  a  policy  perspective 
any  talk  of  an  ‘end  of  terror’  is  premature. 
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3.  The  Islamic  World:  Politics  and 
Extremism 

Given  the  fractured  nature  of  the  Islamic  umma ,  compounded  by  the 
conflicting  political  interests  and  the  new  alignment  and  changed 
perceptions  of  the  United  States,  a  concise  examination  of  contemporary 
Islam  and  its  attributes  is  in  order.  In  'Winning  the  'Right  'War,  Philip  Gordon 
criticized  the  idea  of  a  global  war  on  terror  stating: 

[The  U.S.]  is  fighting  against  an  alleged  single  enemy,  when  the 
enemy  is  extremely  diverse  ...  It  is  focusing  on  a  tactic,  terrorism, 
when  the  real  issue  is  how  to  address  the  political,  diplomatic,  social, 
and  economic  factors  that  lead  people  to  use  that  tactic.123 

This  conflation  of  terrorism  with  Islam  and  ideology  compounded  the 
problem.  This  chapter  analyzes  Islam  not  in  terms  of  some  ideal  or  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  ideologues  with  a  political  agenda,  but  rather  in  terms  of 
political  attributes,  and  those  are  manifested  in  the  current  environment. 
As  one  analyst  put  it: 

Post  9/11,  significant  sections  of  the  Western  media  have  tended  to 
misrepresent  Muslims  as  a  monolithic  nation,  a  supposedly  unified 
Global  community  of  believers — sharing  a  national  consciousness 
that  subsumes  their  diverse  ethnic,  cultural  linguistic,  national, 
racial,  or  territorial  identities  under  an  all-encompassing  identity 
of  the  ‘Ummah.’  The  disparate  Muslim  nationality  movements  of 
Palestine,  Kashmir,  and  Chechnya  are  being  clubbed  with  fringe 
pan-Islamic  militant  movement  like  Al-Qaeda  and  seen  as  part  of 
a  putatively  wider  ‘Global  Islamic  Jihad’  against  the  West.124 

This  simplification  is  not  limited  to  the  media  but  reflected  in  policy  and 
in  the  views  of  wider  Western  society  as  a  whole;  it  is  a  mistaken  simplistic 
view. 

This  evaluation  will  take  a  different  cut  at  understanding  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  secularism  in  the  Islamic  world,  Islamic  fundamentalism, 
Salafist  ideas,  and  radical  jihadist  movements.  Following  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  demise  of  secularism,  this  section  will  evaluate  Islam  in  terms  of  the 
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political,  economic,  and  social  diversity  that  drives  diverse  ideological  inter¬ 
pretations  that  find  expression  in  Sunni,  Shi’a,  and  Pan-Islamic  ideology, 
political  structures,  and  radicalism.  This  differentiation  in  the  meaning  and 
concept  of  jihad  illustrates  the  fundamental  structural  differences  between 
Sunni  and  Shi’a  approaches  to  religious  authority.  Citing  an  “important 
difference”  between  al- Qaeda  and  Hezbollah  over  the  discourse  on  jihad, 
Rola  al-Husseini,  an  Assistant  Professor  at  the  George  H.W.  Bush  School  of 
Government,  stated: 

Al  Qa’ida’s  religious  legitimation  of  jihad  is  done  by  lay  thinkers 
who  are  self-taught  ulema  (scholars),  such  as  Sayyid  Qutb  or  Abd 
Al-Salam  Faraj,  while  Hizbullah’s  understanding  of  jihad  is  based 
on  the  works  of  Shi’a  religious  scholars  classically  trained  in  the 
Fiqh  tradition  of  the  Najaf  hawza ,125 

It  is  the  difference  between  a  structured  hierarchy  in  religion  and  politics 
that  has  broad  authority,  and  the  diffuse  Sunni  community  and  its  largely 
self-educated  clergy. 

The  premise  of  this  chapter  is  that  the  current  world  of  Islam  in  many 
respects  is  no  different  from  the  Islam  during  other  periods — its  fundamental 
attribute  is  not  unity  but  rather  a  diverse  set  of  completing  and  conflicting 
interpretations  and  ideologies  that  overlay  an  even  more  complex  political 
and  cultural  topography.  In  many  respects,  the  situation  resembles  more  of 
an  Islamic  civil  war.  It  is  into  this  Islamic  civil  war  with  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions  and  a  stunning  level  of  naivete  that  the  United  States  has  interjected 
itself.  The  only  beliefs  that  many  Muslims  share  about  the  U.S.  are  that  the 
U.S.  supports  Israel’s  domination  of  the  Palestinian  people,  the  U.S.  had  no 
real  justification  for  invading  Iraq,  and  U.S.  involvement  in  Afghanistan  is 
ill-advised  and  illegitimate.  Depending  on  the  particular  individual  persua¬ 
sion  of  those  involved,  there  is  general  opposition  to  specific  U.S.  policies  in 
the  Islamic  world  that  does  not  come  from  just  the  terrorists.  The  following 
takes  a  sectarian  perspective  on  the  conflict.  In  general  terms,  it  is  intended 
to  provide  insight  into  the  complexity  of  a  world  in  which  Islam  provides 
the  language  and  discourse  for  struggles  that  are  fundamentally  political 
and  cultural. 
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Sunni  Islam:  Community  and  Conflict 

Within  the  Islamic  community,  the  Sunnis  account  for  approximately  85 
percent  of  all  Muslims,  an  estimated  population  approaching  1.5  billion. 
This  population  is  anything  but  monolithic.  In  fact,  the  growth  and  vitality 
of  the  umma  is  a  testament  to  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  Sunni  Islam. 
Those  claiming  to  be  Sunni  are  a  highly  diverse  political,  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  group.  The  size  of  the  group,  their  cultural  diversity,  and  the 
diversity  of  the  political  and  economic  interests  makes  even  the  use  of  the 
term  ‘Sunni’  a  perplexing,  complex  task.  By  definition,  the  task  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  detailed  analysis  exceeds  the  scope  of  this  study.  But  given  that  radical 
jihadist  organizations  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  Islamists  who  came 
out  of  the  Sunni  traditions,  this  overview  is  not  only  warranted  but  also 
critical  as  a  baseline  for  understanding  some  of  the  sectarian  issues  and 
political  movements. 

Two  additional  issues  are  factored  into  the  discussion  of  Sunni  radical¬ 
ism — the  rise  of  non-state  actors  and  the  concept  of  conflict  on  the  periphery. 
The  rise  of  the  non-state  actor  is  not  limited  to  Sunni-based  organizations, 
but  in  the  Shi’a  tradition  virtually  all  the  non-state  actors  are  tied  to  or 
function  as  a  part  of  larger  political  entities  that  have  many  of  the  attributes 
of  a  state — Jaish  al-Mahdi,  Hezbollah,  et  cetera.  In  the  Sunni  tradition,  the 
non- state  actors  tend  to  account  for  the  majority  of  the  violent  jihadist  orga¬ 
nizations,  and  their  ties  to  functioning  political  entities  are  either  far  more 
tenuous  or  nonexistent.  This  lack  of  structure  is  also  manifested  in  the  role 
Sunni-based  organizations  tend  to  play  in  clashes  on  the  Islamic  periphery. 
In  Mali,  Nigeria,  Sudan,  and  Somalia,  African  radical  violent  organizations 
dominated  by  Sunnis  constitute  a  growing  regional  threat  to  stability.  In 
Chechnya  and  Dagestan,  radical  Sunni  groups  threaten  the  integrity  of  the 
Russian  state.  Across  Southeast  Asia,  the  story  is  the  same  in  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines;  Sunni  splinter  groups  are  the  source 
for  militancy  and  terrorism.126  Perhaps,  the  greatest  threat  of  all  is  from  the 
metaphorical  periphery — almost  always  Sunni  in  origin — where  individuals 
or  small  cells  disaffected  with  the  West  and  their  personal  plight  often  suf¬ 
fering  a  personal  crisis  turn  to  violent  radicalism  as  a  solution.  Although  not 
the  sole  province  of  Sunni  Islam,  these  threads  tend  to  be  interwoven  more 
often  into  the  Sunni  radical  narrative.127  That  said,  the  most  important  allies 
of  the  West  in  the  Muslim  world  are  Sunni  states  in  the  Arabian  Gulf.  In  fact, 
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the  West’s  most  important  ally  in  the  Middle  East  is  the  most  conservative 
of  Sunni  states,  Saudi  Arabia.  This  reality  amplifies  the  complexity  of  policy 
issues  in  places  like  Syria  and  Iraq. 

The  term  Sunni  comes  from  the  term  in  Arabic  that  refers  to  the  saying 
and  actions  of  the  Prophet — the  Sunnah.  These  actions  were  recorded  in  the 
Kutb  al-Sitta  of  the  Hadith  where  the  actions  of  the  Prophet  are  recorded. 
Loyalties  in  the  Sunni  community  were  complicated  even  at  a  relatively  early 
stage  as  subdivisions  appeared.  Among  the  Sunni,  four  schools  of  Islamic  law 
(; madhhabs )  emerged:  the  Hanafi,  the  Shafai,  the  Maliki,  and  the  Hanbali. 
Each  espoused  its  own  way  of  interpreting  Islamic  law.  Generally  speaking, 
adherents  to  all  four  schools  recognize  the  others  as  legitimate,  but  at  the 
same  time  technical  arguments  about  the  interpretation  of  law  have  often 
been  the  basis  of  communal  conflict.  In  short,  as  with  any  of  the  monothe¬ 
istic  religions,  seemingly  insignificant  points  of  doctrinal  differences  have 
often  become  the  rallying  points  for  political  struggles  for  power.  Legitimacy 
or  greater  legitimacy  as  the  issue  has  been  a  catalyst  for  conflict.128 

Roughly  speaking,  the  four  schools  came  into  being  in  the  century 
between  750  and  850.  Imam  Numan  ibn  Thabit  Abu  Hanafi  (699-767)  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  in  Kufa,  Iraq.  Abu  Hanafi’s  family  heritage  was  most  likely 
Persian  or  Afghani.  At  the  time,  Kufa  was  a  hotbed  of  revolt  against  the 
Umayyad  Caliphate  in  Damascus.  Ironically,  it  would  be  the  Abbasid  Caliph 
al-Mansur  that  imprisoned  and  likely  ordered  Abu  Hanafi’s  elimination  for 
refusing  to  accept  the  position  of  chief  judge  in  the  Abbasid  administra¬ 
tion  and  for  opposing  al-Mansur’s  rule.  He  knew  Jafar  al-Saddiq  (the  sixth 
Imam  in  Shi’a  belief)  personally  and  revered  him  as  the  most  learned  imam 
in  Islam.  The  Hanafi  School  is  regarded  as  more  liberal  in  the  sense  that 
places  significant  weight  on  the  role  of  reason  in  legal  interpretations.  It  was 
the  chosen  school  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate,  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
Mughal  Empires.  The  fact  that  it  left  significant  leeway  for  interpretation 
and  application  of  law  based  on  reason  made  it  the  preferred  legal  approach 
in  empires  that  had  to  deal  continually  with  complex,  heterogeneous  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  environments.  It  is  the  largest  school  of 
Islamic  thought  today.129 

The  Maliki  is  the  second  school  founded  by  Malik  ibn  Anas  in  Mecca. 
It  differs  from  the  other  schools  of  law  in  that  it  includes  the  actions  and 
statements  of  the  Rashiduun  Caliphs  (the  first  four)  as  a  part  of  its  hadith 
tradition.  In  other  words,  it  relies  not  just  on  the  Quran  and  the  words  and 
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deeds  of  the  Prophet,  but  also  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  four  Orthodox 
Caliphs  as  the  salaf,  or  righteous  predecessors.  It  is  the  official  school  of 
Kuwait,  Bahrain,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  but  its  most  widespread 
adherence  is  in  Africa.  The  seat  of  Maliki  learning  was  for  centuries  at  the 
Grand  Mosque  in  Khairoun  in  Tunisia.130 

Muhammad  ibn  Idris  al-Shafai,  a  student  of  Maliki ’s,  founded  the  third 
school,  which  is  prominent  in  Egypt,  along  the  Red  Sea  littoral  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  communities  including  Southeast  Asia.  The  most  obvious 
difference  between  al-Shafai  and  his  teacher  Maliki  was  that  the  former 
dropped  the  Rashiduun  Caliphs  as  a  source  of  authority  in  establishing 
sharia  and  focused  instead  on  the  hadith  of  the  Prophet.131  The  last  school 
founded  by  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal  grew  out  of  the  Shafai  tradition.  In  general 
terms,  it  is  a  literalist  school  that  rejects  delving  into  rationalist  or  philo¬ 
sophical  interpretation.  Interpretation  is  based  on  the  literal  texts  of  the 
Quran  and  hadith.132  Obviously,  the  differences  are  much  more  nuanced  and 
detailed  than  these  short  explanations,  but  that  is  far  less  important  than  the 
fact  that  different  schools  existed  and  within  the  Sunni  tradition  from  time 
to  time  they  provided  theological  legitimacy  for  political  aims  that  pitted 
Sunni  groups  against  one  another. 

These  four  major  schools  only  provide  the  most  macro  of  perspectives 
on  the  divisions  within  the  Sunni  community.  Accounting  for  more  than  a 
billion  people  from  every  imaginable  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural 
environment,  the  political  bandwidth  represented  in  the  Sunni  tradition  is 
by  far  the  most  varied.  The  issue  of  authority  further  complicates  this  situ¬ 
ation.  There  is  recognized  ‘Sunni  authority’  and  in  comparison  to  the  Shi’a 
the  structure  of  the  trained  clergy  is  relatively  weak.  The  ‘lay’  component 
in  Sunni  Islam  tends  to  be  far  more  important,  particularly  in  terms  of 
the  clergy,  than  in  the  structured  Shi’a  environment.  There  are  structural 
similarities  with  certain  forms  of  Christian  Protestantism.  A  gifted  speaker, 
capable  of  quoting  Quranic  scripture,  can  move  from  obscurity  to  promi¬ 
nence  and  significant  financial  resources  relatively  easily — all  that  is  required 
is  a  following  or  wealthy  backing.  There  is  no  formally  structured  clergy  to 
prevent  it  except  in  those  places  where  there  is  an  alliance  between  the  state 
and  established  religious  authorities.  Even  then,  individual  Sunni  preach¬ 
ers  can  still  emerge  as  influential  voices  to  those  with  whom  the  particular 
message  resonates.133 
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In  theory,  anyone  with  a  minbar  (pulpit)  or  even  a  corner  in  a  mosque  has 
the  potential  to  have  a  television  program,  be  an  Internet-star,  inspire  radical 
ideas  and  actions,  or  to  become  a  leader  in  a  violent  jihadist  organization 
themselves.  Given  the  billion-plus  number  of  Sunnis,  there  is  every  conceiv¬ 
able  ideological  stripe  and  persuasion.  Some  focus  on  the  “greater  jihad,” 
the  struggle  for  self-improvement  and  leading  a  more  disciplined  Muslim 
life.  Some  focus  on  the  social  welfare  of  the  umma — clinics,  hospitals,  and 
the  needy — and  some  focus  on  whom  they  see  as  the  enemies  of  Islam.  This 
list  includes  corrupt  governments  controlled  or  too  heavily  influenced  by 
outside  powers  or  on  the  outside  powers  as  well.  The  message,  the  methods, 
and  the  results  are  not  uniform.  There  is  a  consensus  on  only  a  few  issues. 
There  is  often  violent  disagreement  between  groups  and  within  groups  about 
what  constitutes  the  correct  course  of  action  not  just  vis-a-vis  “oppressors,” 
but  about  what  a  society  should  look  like  and  how  it  should  govern  itself. 
Given  this  situation,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Sunnis  tend  to  generate 
all  manner  of  splinter  groups,  including  VEOs. 

This  reality  also  goes  a  long  way  to  explain  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
terrorism.  In  the  age  of  global  communication,  there  exists  some  borrowed 
overarching  rhetoric  for  virtually  any  radical  idea  no  matter  how  impractical 
or  ludicrous,  and  some  Muslims,  like  individuals  in  other  religious  groups, 
find  like-minded  radicals  who  provide  mutual  support.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  sympathizers  prefer  to  provide  verbal  encouragement  from  a  safe 
vantage  point  on  the  sidelines.  In  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  oil-rich  Arab 
Gulf,  support  translates  to  monetary  donations.  Only  in  a  handful  of  cases 
does  it  turn  into  direct  terrorist  activities.  Relative  to  the  size  of  the  Sunni 
umma  or  community,  this  latter  group,  while  a  serious  problem,  is  tiny.  In 
addition,  when  examined  in  detail  the  driving  issue  is  almost  always  some¬ 
thing  that  could  be  classified  as  local.  There  are  exceptions  but  those  are  rare. 

What  does  ‘local’  mean  in  this  context?  In  examining  radical  jihadist 
movements,  this  analysis  differentiates  between  locally  generated  issues  and 
‘conflict  on  the  periphery.’  There  will  be  a  separate  discussion  of  the  latter. 
Locally  generated  conflict  refers  to  conflict  where  the  source  lies  within  the 
Islamic  community  itself  and  where  the  Western  or  U.S.  presence  becomes 
an  intertwined  issue.  In  effect,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  U.S.  or  the 
West  finds  itself  embroiled  in  what  is  in  most  cases  an  underlying  centuries 
old  conflict  that  has  reemerged  in  one  form  or  another.  The  reasons  for 
involvement  run  the  entire  gamut  from  real  vital  national  interests  to  colossal 
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blunders  related  to  naive  attempts  at  attempting  to  apply  Western  standards 
to  non-Western  cultures — the  hard  lessons  of  failed  nation  building. 

To  illustrate  the  role  of  a  local  conflict  driving  violently  anti-American 
and  anti-Western  reactions,  four  examples  illustrate  the  breadth  of  the  prob¬ 
lem — Iraq,  Yemen,  Afghanistan,  and  Indonesia.  In  Iraq,  the  U.S.  funda¬ 
mentally  changed  sides  in  a  conflict  that  dates  at  least  from  the  3rd  century 
C.E.  In  Yemen,  for  all  Washington’s  protestations  to  the  contrary,  the  U.S. 
has  taken  sides  in  a  conflict  of  which  dates  from  the  9th  century.  In  the  case 
of  Afghanistan,  no  one  can  date  the  beginning  of  the  internecine  struggles 
but  no  one  has  imposed  real  central  control  on  Afghanistan  in  its  entire  his¬ 
tory.  Indonesia  is  another  case.  The  West  and  the  United  States  finds  itself 
embroiled  in  a  multi-faceted  conflict  in  which  the  rhetoric  of  Islam  is  used 
by  competing  political,  socioeconomic  and  cultural  traditions  in  a  struggle 
for  survival  or  dominance  depending  on  one’s  point  of  view. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  Sunni  Islam  overlays  a  fractured  political  and 
cultural  landscape  in  which  the  West  for  solid  reasons  of  national  interests 
or  in  some  cases  out  of  ignorance  has  taken  sides.  The  group  against  which 
it  finds  itself  allied  merely  adds  the  U.S.,  NATO  or  in  the  case  of  Indonesia, 
Australia  to  its  list  of  targets.  When  for  good  reasons  or  bad,  the  West  takes 
sides  in  a  local  conflict,  it  should  be  hardly  surprising  to  find  that  the  West¬ 
ern  role  becomes  part  of  the  opposition’s  narrative  and  a  target  for  the  poor 
man’s  most  potent  weapon — terrorism.  In  almost  all  of  these  conflicts,  the 
driver  behind  the  significant  involvement  of  the  West  is  a  conception  of  the 
“national  state”  that  may  fit  a  Western  model  but  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  local  perceptions  of  authority  and  identity.  The  West  in  general  and  the 
United  States  in  particular  is  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  lines  on  a  map  often 
drawn  by  colonial  administrators  constitute  a  ‘state.’  That  notion  is  nonsense. 

Iraq  has  been  a  battlefield  between  contending  empires — East  and  West 
for  millennia.  The  Islamic  period  is  no  different.  The  state  arbitrarily  cre¬ 
ated  by  Great  Britain  in  1920  has  been  no  less  fractured.  As  a  result,  the  only 
governments  that  have  functioned  as  states  are  authoritarian  ruled  through 
a  mixture  of  political  guile  and  ruthless  repression.  As  Iraqi  Prime  Minister 
Nouri  Maliki  knows,  real  democracy  is  a  prescription  for  chaos  in  which  he 
would  almost  certainly  lose  power.  Previous  U.S.  policy  in  Iraq  has  fostered 
local  conflict  that  makes  the  U.S.  a  target.  Washington  followed  the  Brit¬ 
ish  lead  with  regard  to  Baghdad,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  14  July  1958  coup. 
Like  the  British,  the  U.S.  supported  Sunni  rule  in  the  predominantly  Shi’a 
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state.  Even  with  the  rise  of  Qasim’s  government  and  its  Communist  allies, 
the  U.S.  continued  to  support  a  Sunni  or  secularist  ruling  alternative,  hence 
the  replacement  of  Qasim  in  the  1963  coup  with  a  nationalist,  pro-Nasserist 
government  allied  with  the  secularist  Ba’th  Party.  The  U.S.  involvement  and 
support  was  relatively  low  profile.  The  support  for  a  Sunni  Iraq  continued  and 
in  fact  intensified  during  the  1980s  and  the  Iran-Iraq  War  because  Saddam 
was  politically  preferable  to  Khomeini.134 

Then,  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  brought  on  a  decade  in  which  Washing¬ 
ton  opposed  Saddam  personally  but  not  the  ruling  structure,  which  was 
Sunni-dominated.  The  events  of  9/11  provided  the  climate  that  gave  political 
cover  to  the  2003  U.S.  invasion  in  which  the  Bush  administration  turned  the 
Iraq  political  structure  on  its  head  and  backed  it  up  with  U.S.  forces.  The 
U.S.  became  the  enemy  of  the  once  dominant  Sunnis  because  it  handed  the 
government  over  to  the  Shi ’as  who  had  never  ruled  Iraq  or  for  that  matter 
Mesopotamia  since  1638.  The  U.S.  took  sides  in  the  centuries  old  conflict 
and  paid  with  billions  of  dollars  and  almost  5,000  servicemen’s  lives.  The 
U.S.  became  the  enemy  of  Sunni  Ba’thists,  tribal  elements,  and  nationalists 
of  all  stripes  and  created  a  training  ground  for  international  fighters  under 
the  banner  of  al- Qaeda  in  Iraq.  The  Sunnis,  who  were  coopted  during  the 
“Surge,”  have  now  become  the  enemy  of  the  new  emerging  Shi’a  authori¬ 
tarian  order  and  have  in  large  numbers  joined  hands  with  radicals  calling 
themselves  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  Syria  or  the  Levant  depending  on  the 
particular  day.  Now  the  governments  in  Baghdad  and  Damascus  have  turned 
to  their  old  Russian  friends  for  military  equipment  and  training  while  Iran 
supports  both  as  they  mimic  Persian  empires  of  the  past  in  their  struggle 
for  regional  hegemony.  In  fact,  had  the  U.S.  stayed  and  attempted  to  force  a 
real  democratic  state  on  Iraq,  it  would  have  then  become  the  target  of  Shi’a 
groups.  By  exiting  under  the  terms  negotiated  by  the  Bush  administration, 
the  Obama  administration  removed  the  U.S.  military  as  a  target  and  allowed 
the  various  political  and  sectarian  groups  in  Iraq  to  go  back  to  what  they  do 
best — fighting  each  other  without  excessive  outside  interference.  The  local 
conflict  continues  but  the  U.S.  role  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

In  Yemen,  since  1967,  Washington  has  sided  with  a  government  based 
in  Sana’a  that  is  fundamentally  a  tribal-based,  Zaydi-dominated  regime. 
From  1967  to  1990,  the  socialist,  pro-Soviet  regime  in  the  south  was  named 
a  state  supporter  of  terrorism.  In  1990  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United 
States  supported  the  unification  of  Yemen  believing  that  the  new  Republic 
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was  in  fact  unified  and  would  emerge  as  a  stable  democratic  state.  In  fact, 
Yemen  was  no  more  a  state  than  it  ever  had  been;  in  1994,  the  Sunni  and 
secularist  south  attempted  to  separate  from  the  Zaydi.  A  mix  of  southern 
military  defectors,  northern  Zaydi  troops,  and  Islamic  tribalists  conquered 
the  south.  From  1994  to  2012,  the  U.S.  found  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Zaydi 
dominated  central  government  and  increasingly  opposed  by  Sunni  Islamic 
fundamentalists,  southern  separatists,  and  increasingly  radicalized  domestic 
and  foreign  elements  lumped  together  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  AQAP. 
Here  again  a  local  conflict  that  predates  the  Islamic  age  in  Yemen,  coupled 
with  U.S.  involvement,  provides  the  ideological  and  political  catalyst  for  what 
will  likely  be  years,  if  not  decades  of  attempts  by  the  more  extreme  radical 
Sunni  elements  of  this  group  to  attack  U.S.  targets  and  interests. 

In  Afghanistan,  various  political  elements  have  been  engaged  in  conflict 
at  one  level  or  another  during  the  course  of  recorded  history.  In  late  1970s, 
socialist  and  Communist  elements  with  the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union 
attempted  to  overturn  the  tribal  order  and  impose  a  new  secular  state.  The 
tribes  resisted  and  then  with  massive  U.S.  support  made  the  costs  of  con¬ 
tinuing  unacceptable  to  the  Russians.  Moscow  decided  that  Afghanistan 
was  simply  not  worth  it.  The  very  conservative,  fundamentalist  Sunni  tribes 
that  the  U.S.  had  empowered  through  its  Pakistani  allies  took  control.  They 
transformed  Afghanistan  into  a  haven  for  the  pan-Islamic  radicals  of  al- 
Qaeda  who  perpetrated  9/11. 

In  a  matter  of  weeks,  the  U.S.  sided  with  ethnic  and  Shi’a  minorities  and 
destroyed  the  radical  Sunni  regime  and  then  became  involved  in  an  effort  to 
transform  Afghan  society  into  a  democratic,  civil  society  with  a  functioning 
central  government  capable  of  controlling  the  country.  These  efforts  have 
placed  the  West  in  the  center  of  a  local  conflict  that  has  stretched  from  time 
in  memoriam.  Western  casualties  exceed  2,000  dead  and  billions  spent  with 
little  hope  at  this  point  in  seeing  a  fundamental  change  in  society.  The  risk 
of  a  transnational  radical  Sunni  threat  reemerging  exists  but  the  real  issue  is 
that  the  West  finds  itself  as  a  player  in  an  ongoing  local  or  regional  conflict 
that  no  one  has  won  nor  likely  will.  Opponents  of  the  Karzai  government, 
the  warlords  of  the  northern  alliance,  or  the  ethnic  and  sectarian  minorities, 
which  is  a  significant  percentage  of  the  population,  opposed  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  power  in  the  Karzai  government  that  the  U.S.  and  NATO  supported. 
At  the  same  time,  the  violent  opposition  to  Kabul  almost  entirely  comes 
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from  the  fractious  Sunni  community,  which  uses  Islam  as  the  ideological 
justification  in  its  struggle  against  its  rivals  in  Kabul. 

Former  Afghan  President  Hamid  Karzai  had  refused  to  sign  an  agreement 
allowing  U.S.  forces  to  remain  in  the  country  beyond  the  2014  deadline.  A 
Christian  Science  Monitor  article  commented,  “In  America’s  longest  war, 
words  like  “victory”  have  long  faded  from  the  US  military’s  lexicon,”  pointing 
out  the  U.S.  policy  at  that  time  was  focused  on  avoiding  a  civil  war  between 
presidential  contenders.135  The  stance  on  U.S.  forces  changed,  however,  after 
Ashraf  Ghani,  who  supported  the  U.S.  presence,  was  elected  president  and 
a  deal  was  signed  in  early  October  2014.  Is  the  war  in  Afghanistan  about 
Islam  or  is  it  a  power  struggle  between  rival  political,  economic,  social  and 
ethnic  groups  using  Islam  as  ideological  medium  for  rhetoric  and  legitimacy? 

The  situation  in  Indonesia  provides  another  example  of  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  nature  of  the  Sunni  community  as  well  as  the  issue  of  intra-sectarian 
conflict.  In  Southeast  Asia,  a  distinction  is  often  made  between  two  basic 
patterns  or  “intensities”  of  Islam — the  syncretic  Javanese  form  that  blended 
Sufi  mysticism  and  elements  of  Buddhism  and  what  is  referred  to  as  santri 
Islam,  i.e.,  those  who  took  their  Islamic  identity  and  observances  far  more 
seriously.136  Islam  was  likely  introduced  into  Indonesia  at  a  very  early  stage 
but  it  only  began  to  gain  a  significant  foothold  as  it  spread  after  1200.  Between 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century  and  the  contemporary  period,  there  have 
been  no  less  than  six  identifiable  “Sultanates”  in  what  is  now  Indonesia.  In 
fact,  the  oldest  Sultanate  of  Ternate  still  exists  and  at  its  height  dominated 
most  of  what  is  now  eastern  Indonesia  and  the  southern  Philippines.  Islam 
arrived  with  the  Indian  Ocean  trading  culture  of  the  early  13th  century  and 
was  politically  diverse.  Different  Islamic  states  emerged  that  were  ethni¬ 
cally,  culturally,  and  geographically  separate — all  Sunni  but  politically  and 
religiously  highly  diverse.  Real  and  perceived  religious  differences  became 
a  “powerful  focus  for  peasant  discontent  in  times  of  trouble.”137 

In  fact,  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  Dutch  colonial  policy  as  set  forth 
by  Christian  Snouck  Hurgronje,  the  Advisor  on  Native  Affairs  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  argued  that  Dutch  paranoia  about  Islam  came  from  “the  Dutch 
colonial  regime’s  ignorance  of  Islam.”  According  to  Snouck,  the  Dutch 
authorities: 

fantasized  that  it  was  directed  by  a  well- organized  central  authority 

similar  to  the  papacy,  a  threatening  inference  for  the  largely  Calvinist 
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Dutch  establishment  . . .  Islam  per  se  was  not  the  enemy.  The  real 
danger  lay  in  Islamic  extremism  either  in  the  hands  of  local  fanatics 
or  foreign  agents  of  a  pan-Islamic  conspiracy. 

Aceh  was  the  test  case  and  the  approaches  with  minor  modifications  were 
classic  counter-insurgency — suppress  the  radicals  and  support  the  moder¬ 
ates.  The  war  lasted  40  years  until  the  Japanese  occupation  and  when  the 
Dutch  returned  in  1945,  they  made  no  effort  to  reoccupy  Aceh.138  The  Dutch 
decided  that  it  was  not  worth  it  because  after  almost  a  half-century  of  effort, 
Aceh  was  still  Aceh. 

In  the  early  1950s,  economic  problems  intensified  the  conflicts  between 
the  two  Muslim  factions,  the  reformists  and  the  traditionalists,  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  as  the  major  groups  moved  to  create  a  mass,  populist  base.139  In  the 
Indonesian  political  landscape  under  the  Suharto  regime  (1965-1998),  Islam 
was  used  as  an  ideological  weapon  to  assist  in  the  purge  of  leftists  and  Com¬ 
munists  during  the  1960s  and  1970s,  but  all  Islamic  parties  were  forced  to  join 
an  umbrella  organization,  the  Party  for  Unity  and  Development  (PPP)  which 
was  closely  supervised  by  the  government.  Several  Islamic  groups  resisted 
because  the  PPP  was  viewed  as  an  instrument  to  assure  central  government 
control  and  Javanese  political  ascendency.140 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  collapse  of  the  Suharto  regime,  a  series  of  con¬ 
flicts  resulting  from  unresolved  ethnic  and  communal  problems  that  were 
suppressed  by  the  Suharto  security  apparatus  broke  into  the  open.  These 
conflicts  illustrate  well  the  idea  of  local  grievance  and  the  use  of  Islamic  reli¬ 
gious  language  as  a  means  of  expression.  This  also  illustrates  the  problem  of 
conflict  on  the  Islamic  periphery  and  local  grievances  acquiring  the  support 
and  the  language  of  pan-Islamic  violent  jihad  as  well  as  the  dispersed  nature 
of  Sunni  violence  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  control.  Between  1996  and  2005, 
there  were  outbreaks  of  serious  violence  in  Kalimantan  (1996-2001),  Maluku 
(1999-2004),  and  Central  Sulawesi  (1997-2007).  In  every  case,  these  outbreaks 
were  based  in  ethnic  differences  exacerbated  by  Christian  and  Muslim  pros¬ 
elytizing  and  economic  competition.  Weakness  in  the  central  government 
and  political  infighting  prevented  any  semblance  of  coordinated  response, 
and  in  some  cases,  the  security  services  encouraged  the  violence  to  discredit 
the  central  government.  Source  and  leadership  conflict  had  root  in  narrow 
local  issues.  They  accounted  for  over  9,000  deaths — Muslims,  Christians, 
Hindus,  and  even  animist  headhunters.141 
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Two  of  these  conflicts,  although  clearly  homegrown,  attracted  Islamic 
militias  from  other  areas  of  Indonesia  and  aggravated  the  situation.  Some 
of  the  militias  viewed  their  role  as  coming  to  the  aid  of  Muslims  under 
threat  and  others  had  more  grandiose  schemes.  Jemaah  Islamiyah  (JI)  saw 
the  Sulawesi  conflict  as  an  opportunity  to  establish  an  Islamic  “enclave”  as 
a  precursor  to  an  “Islamic  state.”  JI’s  involvement  brought  support  from 
the  Arab  Gulf  States  and  particularly  private  funding  from  Saudi  Arabia. 
Many  of  the  attacks  represented  an  attempt  to  embarrass  and  undermine 
the  government,  which  they  did  not  view  as  Islamic  enough.142 

This  reaction  represented  a  kind  of  political  revenge  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Darul  Islam  movement  under  Sukarno  and  Suharto.  The  most  radical 
leaders  were  of  non-Indonesian  descent  and  had  fought  with  U.S.  support 
against  the  Soviets  in  the  Afghan  War.  Laskar  Jihad  had  similar  roots  in 
the  Afghan  struggle,  similar  funding,  and  similar  leadership.  They  also  had 
direct  ties  to  Osama  bin  Laden  and  many  of  the  Malays  and  Filipinos  who 
would  return  from  Afghanistan.  The  two  organizations  were  in  competition 
for  the  leadership  role  of  the  radical  jihadist  movement.  At  Christmas  2000, 
JI  staged  300  bomb  attacks  in  19  Indonesian  cities,  a  campaign  that  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  2002  Bali  attacks.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  bombings  and  the 
crackdown  on  JI,  the  evidence  suggested  that  JI  certainly  had  contacts  and 
received  some  funding  from  al-Qaeda  but  that  the  latter  had  no  operational 
control.  They  shared  many  of  the  same  ideas  but  shared  no  real  structure  or 
organizational  ties.143 

Underlying  this  relative  open-mindedness  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
are  special  cases  and  problems.  Following  several  full-scale  rebellions,  the 
province  of  Aceh  on  the  far  western  edge  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  has  a  semi- 
autonomous  status  where  sharia  law  is  the  recognized  legal  code.  Fiercely 
independent,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  revolts  against  outside  rule  whether 
the  Dutch  in  the  colonial  period  or  from  Jakarta  after  independence.  The 
mainstream  of  the  Free  Aceh  Movement  (Gerakan  Aceh  Merdeka)  never 
had  ties  with  al-Qaeda  and  has  focused  on  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment.  It  has  a  nationalist  Islamist  agenda  not  a  pan-Islamic  dream.144  Aceh 
separatist  status  is  a  source  of  concern  in  Jakarta  because  other  groups  are 
in  a  position  to  claim  similar  status  and  religion — Islam  or  in  the  case  of 
Timor,  Christianity — might  well  provide  the  language.145 

The  syncretic  approach  of  the  Indonesian  government  to  religion  since 
independence  has  provided  an  ideological  rallying  point  for  those  that 
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oppose  the  political,  economic,  and  social  order  that  rules  the  country,  an 
order  that  the  West  in  particular  has  largely  supported  for  almost  70  years. 
Thus  those  small  radical  Islamic  groups  that  oppose  the  Indonesian  politi¬ 
cal  structures  also  see  those  supporting  it  as  their  enemy.  They  view  the 
West  and  particularly  Australian  and  U.S.  influence  as  obstacles  preventing 
the  realization  of  their  political  agenda.  It  is  this  perception  of  the  West  as 
interfering  in  a  local  conflict  and  tipping  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  Indone¬ 
sian  government  that  in  their  minds  makes  Westerners  legitimate  targets 
for  attacks. 

There  are  more  examples  but  these  four  provide  an  indication  not  only  of 
the  diversity  of  Sunni  beliefs,  but  also  underscore  the  lack  of  any  real  broad 
central  authority  in  Sunni  Islam.  From  the  point  of  view  of  violent  jihadist 
organizations,  virtually  all  of  them,  despite  their  rhetoric  at  times,  have  their 
roots  in  local  or  at  least  regional  conflicts.  In  addition,  most  of  these  conflicts 
are  so  fundamental  to  the  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  structure  of 
a  particular  area  that  Islam  provides  the  language  for  ideological  legitimacy 
or  superiority  more  than  it  does  the  basic  motivation  for  conflict.  Islam, 
particularly  Sunni  Islam,  spread  because  of  its  flexibility  and  adaptability; 
thus,  it  merely  provided  a  new  or  different  prism  through  which  differences 
that  already  existed  were  refracted.  It  did  not  eliminate  the  differences  and 
replace  them  with  a  necessary  uniform  ideological  structure. 

This  is  good  news  and  bad  news  with  respect  to  the  challenges  presented 
by  radical  violent  jihadist  Sunni  organizations.  Elements  within  the  Islamic 
community  may  try  to  enforce  various  orthodoxies,  but  the  potential  for 
anyone  succeeding  in  establishing  a  monolithic  Sunni  orthodoxy  is  virtu¬ 
ally  non-existent.  Sunni  Islam  is  a  cacophony  of  voices,  providing  their  own 
interpretation  of  Sunni  orthodoxy.  Therefore,  the  billion-plus  Sunnis  in  the 
world  pose  neither  an  overt  nor  a  covert  monolithic,  totalitarian  threat  to 
anyone,  including  themselves.  Simplistic  Cold  War  narratives  of  monolithic 
Communism  were  not  only  false,  they  were  illogical  and  naive;  the  same  is 
true  of  simplistic  monolithic  views  of  Islam  in  general  and  Sunni  Islam  in 
particular.  That  is  the  good  news. 

From  the  standpoint  of  terrorism  and  political  instability,  the  bad  news 
is  that  Sunni  Islam  is  more  fractured  in  most  respects  than  its  Shi’a  coun¬ 
terpart.  In  most  cases  the  motivation  for  violent  jihadist  activities  results 
from  local  or  regional  conflicts.  Given  more  than  a  billion  people  and  innu¬ 
merable  conflicts,  even  a  very  small  number  of  VEOs  are  a  major  and  likely 
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unsolvable  problem.  Given  the  lack  of  disciplined  political  or  theological 
control — any  layperson  with  little  or  no  religious  training  from  the  Sunni 
tradition  can  attract  a  radical  following  and  become  a  potential  threat  (Bin 
Laden,  Zawahiri,  Zarqawi,  et  cetera).  Taking  sides  in  one  of  those  conflicts, 
no  matter  how  well-meaning,  earns  the  interloper  the  status  as  an  outsider, 
particularly  a  Western  outsider  and  especially  an  American  one.  In  the  minds 
of  the  opposition,  the  interloper  is  a  combatant  and  thus  a  target. 

When  the  Sunni  community  is  involved,  it  might  be  better  to  look  at  the 
deeper  context  of  given  situations  to  determine  if  local  conflicts  really  do 
warrant  intervention  to  protect  U.S.  national  interests.  In  Iraq  for  example, 
the  U.S.  unseated  Sunni  dominance  and  they  retaliated.  During  the  surge, 
the  U.S.  then  coopted  them  against  the  wishes  of  the  Washington-installed 
Shi’a  dominated  government,  and  then  abandoned  them  again  to  fight  it  out 
with  an  increasingly  authoritarian  Shi’a  government.  A  cynic  might  say  that 
Iraq  was  far  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth  and  so  the  U.S.  decided  to  let 
them  settle  it — it  removed  the  U.S.  from  combatant  status  and  the  new  focus 
of  Sunni-based  Iraqi  terrorism  became  the  Maliki  regime. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  U.S.  demonstrated  two  things:  its  ability  to  almost 
effortlessly  overthrow  and  destroy  a  central  government  using  its  internal 
opposition,  aircraft,  and  SOF,  and  secondly,  its  almost  total  inability  to  build 
a  viable  truly  functional  national  state.  Both  are  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
fractured  nature  of  Afghanistan  and  how  that  is  reflected  in  the  local  Sunni 
Islamic  community.  As  the  Afghan  government  contemplates  the  reality  of 
survival  without  large-scale  U.S.  military  support,  they  admit  that  violence 
will  continue  because  “the  insurgency  is  too  varied  and  localized.”  The  issue 
is  not  Islam,  it  is  the  local  situation  with  the  Islam  overlay.146  In  Yemen,  the 
fact  that  radical  jihadists  have  found  purpose  among  Sunni  tribal  and  societal 
elements  in  the  coastal  areas  and  the  east  should  come  as  no  surprise.  From 
the  perspective  of  many  Sunnis,  the  U.S.  has  aligned  itself  with  a  Zaydi,  mili¬ 
tary,  tribal  regime  for  half  a  century,  including  an  invasion  and  conquest  of 
the  South  in  1994.  By  doing  so,  the  U.S.  became  the  enemy  of  the  southern 
Yemeni  identity  and  the  ally  of  Sunni  Yemen’s  enemy,  the  tribal  Zaydi  north. 
In  Indonesia,  from  the  Suharto  regime  to  the  present  Republic,  the  U.S.  and 
the  West  has  supported  the  government  in  opposing  an  Islamic  state.  Radical 
elements  see  policy  from  Jakarta  as  a  direct  result  of  Western  influence;  thus, 
the  West  has  become  a  legitimate  target  in  the  eyes  of  some  violent  groups. 
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The  bottom  line  is  when  U.S.  interests  dictate  inadvertent  or  intentional 
involvement  in  a  local  conflict,  particularly  conflicts  in  which  Washington 
finds  itself  opposing  the  perceived  interests  of  the  Sunnis  in  a  particular 
region,  then  the  rise  of  violent  extremists  groups  is  going  to  be  a  problem.  The 
nature  of  the  Sunni  umma  only  magnifies  the  problem  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  recognized  central  religious  and  political  authority.  The  lay  component 
of  Sunni  Islam  opens  the  door  for  radical  political  and  ideological  entrepre¬ 
neurs  and  the  sheer  size  and  breadth  of  the  community  means  that  even  an 
extremely  small,  almost  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  whole  can  be  a  serious 
problem.  In  Sunni  Islam,  the  critical  issues  are  the  violent  non-state  actors. 

Shi'ism,  Authority,  and  "Terror" 

In  The  Shi’a  Revival,  Vali  Nasr  argues,  “In  the  coming  years,  Shias  and  Sunnis 
will  compete  over  power  first  in  Iraq  but  ultimately  across  the  entire  region.” 
He  goes  to  some  lengths  to  explain  the  conflict  and  its  radicalizing  effect, 
particularly  on  Sunnis.  At  the  same  time  Nasr  makes  pronouncements  about 
the  “one  Islamic  reality.”  This  is  symptomatic  of  the  general  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  Muslims  in  general  and  Shi’a  Muslims  in  particular  to  take  a 
consistent  position  on  the  issue  of  unity  or  tawhid.  Even  a  Shi’a  author  who 
recognizes  the  differences  and  the  fundamental  conflicts  based  ethnicity, 
sectarianism,  and  culture  feels  compelled  to  discuss  all  the  problems  and 
then  insist  that  there  is  “one  Islamic  reality.”147 

As  the  second  largest  sectarian  group,  Shi’ism  is  highly  diverse  despite 
their  generally  far  more  structured  hierarchy  than  the  Sunnis.  There  are 
also  the  underlying  three  original  forms  of  Shi’ism — Twelver,  Sevener,  and 
Fiver — though  only  two  of  the  three,  the  Twelvers  and  Fivers,  have  a  struc¬ 
ture  that  directly  affects  political  stability  and  security  issues.  The  Sevener 
concentrations  are  relatively  small  and  are  spread  from  North  Africa  to 
Yemen  to  India.  Sevener,  or  Ismaili  Shi’ism,  has  nowhere  near  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  ideological  impact  that  it  once  did  in  the  time  of  the  Fatimids  in 
Egypt,  the  Qarmatis  in  Bahrain,  or  Hasan  al-Sabbah  and  his  New  Order, 
the  Assassins  of  Alamut.  Fiver,  or  Zaydi  Shi’ism,  is  now  the  second  largest  of 
the  major  Shi’a  sects  and  has  significant  impact  on  the  regional  Islamic  poli¬ 
tics  and  security  issues.  Not  because  of  doctrinal  issues  or  even  because  of 
their  militancy,  but  rather  because  in  Yemen,  Zaydi  sectarianism  dominates 
the  Republic  of  Yemen  government  and  is  attempting  to  rule  the  Sunnis  of 
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the  littoral  and  eastern  areas  of  Yemen.  This  has  radicalized  the  politics  of 
Yemen,  causing  it  to  spill  over  into  the  region  and  globally.  It  is  the  Twelver 
group  that  constitutes  the  real  political  challenge  to  total  Sunni  domination 
of  the  umma  and  in  particular  the  significantly  expanded  influence  of  Iran 
since  2001  in  the  region.  This  section  will  primarily  focus  on  the  Twelvers  or 
Jafaris  but  it  will  also  touch  on  the  Fivers  and  Seveners  as  required. 

First,  a  slightly  more  detailed  primer  on  contemporary  Shi ’a  is  in  order. 
The  premise  of  this  study  is  that  theology  provides  the  language  or  terms 
of  expression  for  more  concrete  geopolitical,  socioeconomic,  and  cultural 
conflicts;  however,  theological  differences  and  arguments  have  a  far  more 
practical  impact  on  those  conflicts.  The  Sunni  community  is  not  only  far 
larger  than  the  Shi’a  but  also  far  more  fractured  in  the  sense  that  religious 
and  political  authority  among  the  Sunnis  tends  to  function  in  traditionally 
separate  channels,  i.e.,  sulta,  or  institutionalized  government  power,  rests 
with  authority  outside  of  supporting  or  criticizing  rulers  as  good  or  bad  in 
terms  of  policy  and  behavior.  There  is  no  direct  role  for  the  clergy  in  political 
rule.  Hence,  issues  tend  to  be  local  in  nature  following  the  pattern  of  more 
fractured  political  rule.148 

In  Shi’ism,  particularly  Jafari  Shi’ism,  there  is  an  institutionalized  politi¬ 
cal  role  for  the  clergy  and  in  theory  a  direct  link  through  the  Alid  to  Ali 
bin  Abi  Talib,  the  person  that  the  Shi’a  believe  was  the  legitimate  successor 
of  the  Prophet.149  This  provides  the  Twelver  Shi’a  clergy  with  an  undisputed 
political  status  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  serious  debates  within  Shi’ism 
about  the  exact  status.  The  imams  of  Shi’a  Islam  (Twelve,  Seven  or  Five 
depending  on  a  person’s  persuasion)  were  the  representatives  of  God  and 
the  Prophet  Muhammad  on  earth.  After  the  occultation  of  the  last  imam, 
senior  members  of  the  clergy  become  the  deputies  of  the  Imam  and  finally, 
the  Shadow  of  God  on  Earth.150  In  Shi’ism,  there  has  always  been  a  shared 
political  role  for  the  clergy  since  the  imams  embodied,  in  theory,  both  tem¬ 
poral  and  religious  authority.151  In  practice  it  has  not  always  worked  that  way 
because  the  imams  or  their  representatives  have  had  to  share  power  with 
sources  of  authority,  but  it  has  always  been  an  argument  about  the  limits  of 
the  authority,  not  whether  or  not  it  existed. 

Particularly  in  Twelver  Shi’a,  deciding  upon  the  “representative”  or 
“deputy”  of  the  imam  has  been  a  responsibility  that  is  not  taken  lightly. 
Therefore,  unlike  the  Sunnis  with  the  fractious  role  of ‘lay  clergy’,  the  Shi’a 
have  more  or  less  rigorous  standards  and  rankings  within  the  ulema.  They 
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also  have  specific  centers  of  learning,  particularly  Najaf  in  Iraq  and  Qum 
in  Iran,  where  the  senior  theologians  are  broadly  recognized  as  religious 
authorities.  These  factors,  the  historical  link  to  politics,  the  standards  of 
religious  learning,  and  the  clerical  rankings  tend  to  give  Shi’ism  greater 
vertical  cohesion  than  exists  among  the  Sunnis.  In  other  words,  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  with  his  religious  training,  interpretation  of  Iran’s  historical  con¬ 
dition,  scholarly  intellect,  and  skills  as  a  formidable  politician  surpasses  the 
Sunnis  clergy.  Even  Khamenei  (the  current  Supreme  leader)  has  a  religious 
education  that  is  superior  to  lay-Sunni  clergy  in  the  ilk  of  Bin  Laden,  Zawa- 
hiri,  et  cetera,  and  equal  or  superior  to  many  clerics  in  the  various  Sunni 
ulema.  From  a  Shi ’a  point  of  view,  referring  to  someone  like  Bin  Laden  as 
imam  is  laughable.  Shi’ism  also  inherited  the  Persian  penchant  for  hierarchy 
and  structure.  Thus  Shi’ism,  particularly  Twelver  Shi’ism,  tends  to  be  much 
more  hierarchal  with  a  tradition  of  direct  political  involvement.152 

In  contemporary  terms,  this  does  not  mean  that  Shi’ism  is  doctrinally 
or  politically  uniform.  There  is  a  rivalry  between  the  Shi’a  schools  in  Iraq 
and  Iran.  Those  in  Najaf  and  Karbala  view  the  Iranian  schools  at  Qum  as 
relative  upstarts.  The  political  philosophies  are  different  as  well.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  among  the  Twelvers  there  tends  to  be  more  vertical  cohesion  and  more 
structure  with  reference  to  religious  and  political  legitimacy.  The  Twelver 
Shi’a  of  Lebanon  represented  by  Hezbollah  recognizes  the  religious  authority 
of  Qum.  Politically,  Hezbollah  makes  decisions  based  not  on  ‘orders’  from 
Tehran  but  rather  on  their  own  local  political  situation,  taking  into  account 
that  Iranian  funding  and  support  is  important.  Hezbollah’s  involvement 
in  Syria  is  more  a  manifestation  of  the  threat  posed  by  a  Sunni  victory  that 
would  cut  the  link  of  support  through  controlled  Damascus  to  Tehran  and 
less  a  reflection  of  Shi’a  solidarity  with  the  Alawite  regime.153 

The  West  and  the  Sunni  Arab  states  attempt  to  use  aid  to  obtain  support 
in  Lebanon  among  the  Sunnis  and  the  Christians,  but  both  groups  lack  the 
same  type  of  ideological  authority  that  exists  because  of  Hezbollah’s  attach¬ 
ment  to  Qum.  The  intent  and  methodology  are  the  same,  but  the  results  are 
not  because  the  structured  legitimacy  is  missing.  In  Syria,  Iran  provides 
critical  financial  aid  and  political  support  to  the  Alawite  regime,  and  criti¬ 
cal  ideological  legitimacy.  Sunni  Muslims  and  some  Shi’a  Muslims  consider 
Alawites  to  be  non-Muslims  or  apostates.  The  Syrian  constitution  requires 
the  president  to  be  Muslim.  The  Iranian  government  has  supported  the  argu¬ 
ment  made  by  some  Lebanese  Shi’a  clerics  as  early  as  the  19th  century  that 
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the  Alawites  are  a  legitimate  offshoot  of  Twelver  Shi’ism.154  This  theologically 
debatable  ruling  is  obviously  political  and  critical  to  both  Damascus  and 
Tehran.  This  does  not  mean  that  Tehran  dictates  policy  in  Damascus,  only 
that  it  has  enormous  influence — at  least  for  the  time  being. 

In  Syria  and  Lebanon,  the  relationship  of  the  Alawites  and  the  Druze 
to  the  Shi’a  is  often  misunderstood.  Iranian  mullahs’  declaration  that  the 
Alawites  are  a  branch  of  Twelver  Shi’ism  is  based  on  political  not  theological 
considerations.  Theologically  the  Alawites  borrow  traditions  from  both  the 
Sevener  and  Twelver  Shi’a  traditions.  While  they  revere  Imam  Ali  ibn  Abi 
Talib  as  the  legitimate  Caliph  after  the  Prophet,  they  also  celebrate  Christian, 
Zoroastrian,  pagan  Syrian  festivals,  and  “secret”  rites.  Prior  to  the  French 
Mandate  (1919-1945)  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  the  Alawites  were  called  Nusairis, 
a  name  derived  from  their  first  theologian  Muhammad  ibn  Nusair,  who  in 
847  CE  declared  himself  the  bab  (gate)  to  the  10th  Shi’a  Imam.155  During  the 
French  Mandate,  their  presence  in  the  military  and  police  provided  them 
with  a  powerbase.  Many  embraced  the  secular  message  of  the  Ba’th  Party  and 
by  1970  under  Hafez  al- Assad  the  Alawites  took  effective  control  of  the  Syrian 
state.156  Oddly  enough,  for  much  of  their  history,  the  Alawites  had  opposed 
the  creation  of  a  national  state  in  Syria  because  they  believed  it  would  only 
reinforce  the  domination  of  wealthy  Sunni  landowners.  During  the  Mandate 
period,  they  used  military  power  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  Sunni  majority 
and  secular  Ba’thism  to  provide  the  ideological  justification  for  rule.157  Other 
than  to  state  that  the  President  of  the  republic  must  be  a  Muslim,  Islam  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution  of  1973  because  of  Alawite  beliefs  and 
the  Sunni  majority.158 

The  Druze  community  represents  another  group  with  a  connection  to 
Shi’ism  but  a  divergent  theology.  The  Druze  are  an  11th  century  offshoot 
of  Ismaili  or  Sevener  Shi’a  Islam.  The  sect  originated  during  the  reign  of 
Fatimid  Caliph  Abu  Ali  Mansur  Tariqu  al-Hakim  in  late  10th  century  Cairo. 
In  the  simplest  terms,  Hakim  believed  that  he  was  semi-divine,  as  did  the 
Druze.  They  were  considered  heretics  and  often  persecuted  by  Muslim 
authorities.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  a  reputation  as  first  class  soldiers 
and  often  served  rulers  in  Damascus  in  that  capacity.  In  modern  Syria,  they 
precipitated  revolts  and  coups  against  first  the  French  and  then  various 
Syrian  governments.  In  the  contemporary  era,  they  managed  to  gain  almost 
complete  autonomy  within  Lebanon  despite  the  1977  assassination  of  their 
leader  Kamal  Jumblatt  by  the  Syrian  intelligence  service.  Kamal’s  son  Walid 
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Jumblatt  became  the  political  leader  and  maintained  an  uneasy  alliance  with 
the  Syrians  while  performing  a  political  balancing  act  among  the  various 
political  parties  in  Lebanon.  In  the  current  conflict  in  Syria,  while  the  Druze 
community  of  700,000  initially  maintained  its  neutrality,  it  has  increasingly 
begun  to  side  with  Assad  and  the  government.  This  is  being  driven  by  fear  of 
a  Sunni  Islamist  victory  in  which  the  Druze,  as  heretics,  would  become  the 
target  if  Islamist  Sunnis  gained  power.159  To  further  confuse  the  situation, 
more  than  100,000  Druze,  who  have  close  ties  to  the  Druze  in  Lebanon  and 
Syria,  live  in  Israel  and  many  serve  in  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces  (IDF)  and 
two  serve  in  the  Israeli  Knesset.160 

In  Afghanistan,  significant  opposition  to  the  Taliban  government  prior  to 
2001  came  from  Iran  in  the  form  of  support  for  the  Shi’a  minority.  Since  2001, 
the  mutual  antipathy  of  the  U.S.  and  Iran  toward  radical  Sunni  movements 
and  regimes  has  moved  from  the  struggle  against  the  Taliban  government  in 
Afghanistan  to  open  discussions  of  shared  interests  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
Levant.  From  Washington’s  perspective,  it  is  difficult  to  see  Iranian  influence 
in  Afghanistan  as  worse  than  the  radical  Taliban  state.  This  is  also  reflected 
in  the  evolution  of  U.S.  policy  where  despite  the  persistence  of  the  nuclear 
issue,  Washington  and  Tehran  share  an  even  greater  antipathy  for  Sunni 
radicals,  including  the  Taliban,  Islamic  State  in  Iraq,  and  Syria.161  Given  the 
departure  of  U.S.  and  NATO  regular  troops,  and  the  power-sharing  arrange¬ 
ment  between  Karzai’s  successors,  there  is  potential  for  continued  political 
infighting.  There  is  also  increased  risk  of  fall-out  from  corruption  investiga¬ 
tions,  including  Karzai’s  role  in  the  recent  election  deadlock,  and  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Karzai  family,  some  of  it  U.S. -based,  to  maintain  power  and 
influence.162  After  13  years  and  billions  of  dollars  in  aid,  the  current  Afghan 
government  requires  continued  life-support  and  the  U.S.  looks  around  for 
longer  term  regional  allies  against  the  return  of  a  regime  receptive  to  radical 
pan-Islamic  influences.  Even  a  partnership  with  the  old  Indo-Iranian  alliance 
in  support  of  the  opposition  to  Haqqani  and  Pakistani-backed  radical  Sunni 
elements  begin  to  look  more  attractive.163  As  the  U.S.  pushes  India  to  have  a 
bigger  role,  India  pushes  its  ties  with  Iran  as  the  best  way  of  counterbalanc¬ 
ing  Pakistan  and  the  Taliban — an  interesting  conundrum  for  Washington.164 

With  regard  to  Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq,  if  the  U.S.  views  expanded 
Iranian  influence  in  the  Gulf  as  a  problem,  then  it  would  appear  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Saddamist  and  Sunni  dominated  state  was  a  strategic  mis¬ 
take  with  long-term  implications.  However,  the  current  relationship  between 
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Baghdad  and  Tehran,  although  close,  is  fraught  with  potential  problems. 
The  ruling  regime  in  Tehran  subscribes  to  an  interpretation  of  Shi’a  Islamic 
political  theory — wilayat-e  fiqh — that  disagrees  with  the  dominant  Iraqi 
interpretation.  In  the  Iranian,  or  Khomeini’s  version,  wilayat-e  fiqh  specifies 
a  direct  role  for  the  clergy  in  ruling  the  state.  In  the  Iraqi  version,  of  which 
Ayatollah  Sistani  is  the  most  powerful  advocate,  clerics  from  Najaf  see  a 
quietist  role  for  the  clergy  focused  on  indirect  political  influence,  advice 
on  what  is  religiously  acceptable,  and  only  in  extreme  cases  a  direct  role 
in  politics.  Given  Sistani’s  poor  health,  a  clash  is  in  offing  between  Iranian 
backed  and  traditional  Iraqi  clerics.165  The  implementation  of  an  Iranian  style 
system  would  seriously  increase  hostility  from  the  Kurds  and  Sunnis,  but 
it  would  also  be  a  challenge  to  the  increasingly  authoritarian  government. 
Khomeini  style  clerical  rule  would  be  no  more  acceptable  to  the  current 
government  than  any  other  system  that  would  diminish  the  current  govern¬ 
ment’s  political  power. 

These  heterogeneous  attributes  of  Shi’ism  represent  fracturing  at  the 
leadership  level.  It  is  about  whom  or  what  kind  of  system  should  dominate  an 
already  fundamentally  hierarchical  system.  There  are  fissures  in  Shi’a  Islam 
but  not  on  the  scale  of  those  among  the  Sunnis.166  As  a  result,  the  tendency 
to  lump  states  where  Shi’ism  is  dominant  or  has  a  large  supporting  political 
organization  into  the  same  ‘terrorist’  category  as  the  various  Sunni  groups  is 
both  a  tactical  and  a  strategic  mistake.  With  the  Sunnis,  the  problem  tends  to 
be  small  splinter  groups  striking  out  against  Sunni  political  regimes  as  well 
as  the  West.  Radical  Sunni  aims  are  often  politically  impractical,  theologi¬ 
cally  simplistic,  and  confused.  What  the  West  classifies  as  terrorism  among 
the  Shi’a  is  almost  always  the  intentional  tactic  or  the  broader  strategy  of  an 
established  state  or  political  party.  It  is  rarely  the  result  of  splinter  groups.167 

In  virtually  every  situation,  the  activities  of  “terrorists”  in  the  Shi’a  tra¬ 
dition  is  in  fact  part  of  an  identifiable  state  or  party  strategy.  It  lacks  the 
disconnected  randomness  of  the  violent  Sunni  groups.  This  is  good  and  bad 
news.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ultimate  source  of  the  policy  driving  the  terror¬ 
ist  activity  is  usually  identifiable  and  on  the  other,  it  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  be  a  part  of  a  considered,  thought-out  strategy  with  some  kind  of  state 
backing.  The  problem  is  there  is  a  tendency  to  see  the  Iranians  behind  every 
Shi’a  related  conflict.  In  many  cases,  the  Iranians  are  involved  at  some  level, 
but  most  often,  it  is  a  case  of  the  Iranians  attempting  to  take  advantage  of 
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a  preexisting  problem.  The  Iranians  may  have  influence  to  varying  degrees 
over  non-Iranian  Shi’a  groups,  but  it  is  not  control. 

Hassan  Nasrallah  and  Hezbollah  in  Lebanon  take  Iranian  money  and 
support,  but  Hezbollah  usually  pursues  policies  because  they  are  deemed  in 
Hezbollah’s  interests,  not  necessarily  Tehran’s.  Frictions  with  the  Lebanese 
Sunnis,  the  Christians  and  others  may  serve  Iranian  interests,  but  they  exist 
because  of  Hezbollah’s  view  of  its  own  interests.168  Syria  is  another  case  in 
point.  Damascus  has  the  backing  of  Tehran  but  the  slaughter  of  civilians  in 
its  bloody  attempt  to  suppress  the  current  rebellion  with  state  terrorism  has 
to  do  with  Assad’s  view  of  the  regime’s  interests.  In  fact,  the  brutality  of  the 
Assad  regime  has  created  a  problem  for  Iran  in  the  broader  Islamic  world. 
Iraq  is  another  case  in  which  Iranian  support  has  been  a  boon  to  the  Shi’a 
as  they  established  a  post-Saddam  Shi’a  dominated  state.  It  was  also  in  Iran’s 
interests  to  see  that  happen. 

The  Maliki  government  attempted  to  extend  its  authoritarian  grip  and  to 
gain  real  control  of  Iraq  but  that  has  now  collapsed  into  chaos.  The  current 
Iraqi  situation  reflects  the  historical  context  of  the  Levant  and  particularly 
the  artificial  colonial  creations  of  Syria  and  Iraq.  Opponents  of  the  Maliki 
regime,  including  the  Kurds,  the  Sunnis,  and  now  some  Shi’a,  have  attempted 
to  unseat  the  Iraqi  leader.  Iran  is  supporting  Maliki  for  now  and  is  directly 
involved  in  propping  up  what  is  left  of  the  government  control.169  For  Iran,  a 
fractured,  partitioned  Iraq  under  siege  is  far  preferable  to  the  more  nation¬ 
alistic  political  groups  that  might  come  to  power.  Iran  will  shift  its  support 
among  political  groups  with  the  goal  of  keeping  Iraq  divided  and  weak,  and  it 
will  use  covert  means,  including  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guards  Corps  units, 
to  accomplish  those  goals,  including  targeted  terrorism,  as  a  part  of  a  more 
coherent  broader  strategy.  For  Iran,  the  policy  focus  is  Tehran’s  interests,  not 
a  new  pan-Islamic  order.  Ironically,  Maliki’s  second  strongest  supporter — 
the  U.S. — is  executing  a  policy  in  Iraq  that  is  surprisingly  aligned  with  that 
of  Tehran.  Both  the  U.S.  and  Iran  fear  a  radical  Sunni  Islamist  regime  in 
Iraq.170  Iran  does  not  want  to  see  a  unified,  strong  Iraq  capable  of  defending 
its  own  interests  in  the  region  be  it  Sunni  or  Shi’a.  Thus  the  current  collapse 
of  the  Iraqi  state  has  strategic  benefits  and  complicated  security  problems 
for  both  the  U.S.  and  Iran. 

In  Bahrain  and  Yemen  the  level  of  Iranian  influence  and  involvement 
in  the  protest  movement  against  the  A1  Khalifa  or  within  the  Huthi  revolt 
should  not  be  exaggerated.  Would  Iran  like  to  see  a  Shi’a  state  in  Bahrain, 
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unrest  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  Saudi  Arabia,  or  an  insurgency  in  Asir  and 
Najran?  Absolutely.  Are  these  problems  a  strategic  threat  to  either  A1  Khalifa 
rule  or  Saudi  security?  Perhaps  to  some  limited  degree.  Mostly,  they  consti¬ 
tute  an  ongoing  nuisance,  but  Iran  will  do  what  it  can  to  keep  the  problems 
festering  because  it  is  in  their  interests  to  do  so.171 

Viewing  Iran  as  the  puppeteer  in  these  issues  ascribes  too  much  capa¬ 
bility  to  the  Iranian  Republic,  and  it  serves  to  transfer  the  blame  from  the 
root  problems  and  issues  to  a  malevolent,  Shi’a  monolith  that  does  not  exist. 
Iranian  policy  is  to  take  advantage  of  Gulf  Arab  and  U.S.  problems  in  the 
region — that  is  what  they  are  trying  to  do  and  both  the  Arabs  and  the  U.S.  are 
responding  in  kind.  Political  agitation,  insurgency,  and  terrorism  in  the  Shi’a 
tradition  tends  to  be  the  function  of  state  or  political  party  policy,  which  is 
a  very  different  proposition  than  the  splinter  group  violence  found  among 
the  Sunnis.  The  U.S.  response  requires  a  far  more  sophisticated  evaluation 
of  motivations  and  potential  options  to  deal  with  it  than  the  global  “search 
and  destroy”  methods  being  employed  against  the  Sunni  radical  groups. 

The  Pan-lslamic  Idea  and  Cold  Hard  Light  of  Reality 

To  this  point,  the  discussion  has  focused  on  issues  of  radicalism  and 
terror  as  they  relate  to  the  larger  sectarian  groups  with  the  Islamic  umma. 
This  argument  not  only  rejects  the  notion  that  Islam  or  Islamic  radicalism 
is  monolithic,  but  it  also  rejects  the  notion  that  monolithic  authority,  belief, 
and  structure  exist  with  the  larger  subdivisions  of  the  Islamic  community. 
This  does  not  mean  that  elements  in  the  Islamic  umma  do  not  “imagine”  an 
esoteric  state  of  unity,  the  illusionary  Caliphate  of  the  mind,  just  as  national¬ 
ists  without  a  state  have  imagined  a  state,  but  it  means  that  pan-lslamic  goals 
like  the  broad  pan-national  goals  of  pan-Arabism  have  eluded  realization.172 
Muslims  believe  in  one  God  and  the  Quran  but  beyond  that  the  arguments 
begin.  In  this  sense,  they  are  very  similar  to  the  other  two  great  monothe¬ 
istic  religions  (Christianity  and  Judaism).  The  discussion  of  ‘Pan-lslamic’ 
movements  is  next. 

Throughout  the  course  of  Islamic  history,  Pan-lslamic  movements  have 
evolved  that  represent  the  chasm  between  the  theory  of  a  united  commu¬ 
nity  with  a  uniform  set  of  beliefs,  tenets,  and  symbols  and  the  divided, 
fractured  reality  of  the  Islamic  umma.  As  previously  discussed,  division 
and  conflict  afflicted  the  Islamic  community  from  the  very  beginning.  As  a 
result,  a  steady  procession  of  movements  have  arisen  that  proposed  to  end 
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the  divisiveness  and  return  the  community  to  its  theoretical  perfect  state 
of  unity.173  These  movements  have  been  so  prolific  in  the  last  1,500  years 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  list,  much  less  discuss  them  all;  therefore  this 
study  proposes  to  briefly  examine  just  two  of  the  most  recent — Khomeini’s 
Pan-Islamic  ideas  and  those  of  Bin  Laden  and  Zawahiri.  Both  provide  good 
examples  of  the  problems  associated  with  Pan-Islamic  movements  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  more  specifically  they  underscore  the  fallacy  inherit  in  any  view 
of  Islam  as  monolithic. 

In  the  last  25  years,  the  focus  on  the  Twelver  Shi’a  ( Jafari )  aspect  of  the 
state  and  system  that  Khomeini  created  has  largely  obscured  the  Pan-Islamic 
nature  of  his  thought  and  intent.  At  some  point  during  his  exile  in  Iraq  (1965- 
1978)  Khomeini’s  political  theory  transformed  from  that  of  a  traditional  Ira¬ 
nian  Shi’a  cleric  and  nationalist  opposing  the  Shah  and  foreign  and  secular 
influence  in  Iran,  to  that  of  a  pan-Islamic  movement  with  a  message  and 
a  role  that  transcended  Iranian  issues  and  Twelver  Shi’ism.  In  this  system, 
Khomeini  was  the  “rightly  guided  one.”  He  saw  his  movement  as  a  model 
for  the  expansion  of  a  new  Islamic  order  that  would  rid  the  Muslim  world 
of  what  he  viewed  as  corrupt  rulers  and  foreign  influence.  After  Iran,  the 
revolution  was  to  move  to  the  Arab  States  of  the  Gulf,  then  the  Arab  Middle 
East,  and  ultimately  the  entire  Islamic  community.  Khomeini  called  for  an 
Islamic  world  that  was  “neither  east  nor  west  but  Islamic.”174 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Shah’s  regime  in  1979,  the  broader  revolution¬ 
ary  goals  focused  quite  naturally  on  Islamic  states  with  large  Twelver  Shi’a 
populations  and  particularly  the  Arab  states  of  the  Gulf  region.  Inciting  the 
Shi’a  in  southern  Iraq  to  overthrow  the  secularist  Ba’thist  regime  in  Bagh¬ 
dad  was  a  primary  goal.  It  was  not  only  politically  driven  by  his  reaction  to 
13  years  in  Iraq  where  Ba’thism  and  repression  were  undermining  the  Shi’a 
community,  but  also  by  his  personal  loathing  for  Saddam  Hussein.  Saddam 
was  the  chief  of  Iraqi  security  and  Khomeini  lived  under  his  thumb.  The 
ayatollah  also  wanted  to  overthrow  Arab  monarchs  and  emirs  of  the  Gulf, 
particularly  Saudi  Arabia.  To  this  end,  the  Iranians  sponsored  attempts  to 
undermine  the  governments  of  Bahrain  and  Kuwait  and  to  foment  revolt 
among  the  Shi’a  in  the  oil  rich  Eastern  Province  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Khomeini  convinced  himself  that  his  success  in  Iran  in  overthrowing 
the  Shah  would  translate  into  similar  movements  in  the  rest  of  the  Muslim 
world.  He  believed  that  the  timing  of  his  Islamic  and  anti-Western  mes¬ 
sage  would  overcome  any  sectarian  issues  related  to  Twelver  Shi’ism.  In  this 
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regard,  Khomeini  underestimated  the  degree  to  which  the  combination  of  a 
Persian-Shi’a  identity  is  despised  in  the  region  and  particularly  among  the 
Sunni  Gulf  Arab  states.  While  Khomeini  was  capable  of  astutely  handling  the 
political  situation  in  Iran,  the  overshadowing  reality  of  Arab  versus  Iranian 
political  interests,  cultural  differences,  and  fundamental  ideological  problem 
of  being  Shi’a  and  Persian  has  been  insurmountable. 

Initially  the  Iranian  Revolution,  to  a  significant  degree,  constituted  a 
middle  class  and  intelligentsia  revolt  against  the  monarchy  couched  in  terms 
of  Twelver  Shi’ism — “the  Quran,  sacred  law,  and  the  twelve  imams”  to  attract 
popular  support.175  Ultimately,  Khomeini’s  Islamist  populist  message  and 
the  Revolutionary  Guard  enabled  him  to  hijack  the  revolution.  The  more  the 
Iranians  attempted  to  export  their  revolution,  the  more  resistance  increased; 
in  fact,  it  resonated  only  among  other  communities  of  Twelver  Shi’a  in  the 
region.  Interests  and  political  goals  drove  the  differences  but  sectarian 
Islamic  issues  ideologically  legitimized  Gulf  and  Sunni  opposition  to  Tehran. 

Support  for  Khomeini’s  pan-Islamic  ideological  goals  in  the  Arab  Gulf 
was  either  insignificant,  ineffective,  or  both.  Khomeini  did  more  for  Arab 
unity  in  the  Gulf  than  the  formation  of  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  was 
to  a  significant  degree  a  reaction  to  the  threat  posed  by  Khomeini’s  ideas  and 
Iranian  subversion.176  As  one  analyst  stated,  “If  the  1979  Iranian  revolution 
motivated  gulf  rulers  to  act,  the  1980  Iran-Iraq  War  provided  them  with 
the  excuse  to  allay  whatever  mistrusts  they  may  have  had,  to  finally  act  col¬ 
lectively.”177  In  addition,  Iranian  efforts  resulted  in  closer  ties  between  the 
Arab  states  of  the  region  and  the  United  States.  It  also  strongly  influenced 
Saddam  Hussein’s  decision  to  take  personal  control  in  Iraq  in  1979  and  to 
launch  a  preemptive  invasion  of  Iran  that  resulted  in  the  debilitating  Iran- 
Iraq  War  of  1980-1988. 

Until  2003,  the  only  real  success  that  Iran  could  claim  would  be  the 
growth  of  Hezbollah  as  a  military  and  political  force  in  Lebanon  and  close 
ties  to  Alawite  Syria.  Without  the  U.S.  invasion  of  2003,  Iran’s  influence  in 
Iraq  would  likely  have  remained  limited.  Khomeini’s  attempt  at  creating  a 
pan-Islamic  movement  failed  because  of  the  divided  political  and  cultural 
reality  of  the  Islamic  community.  Twelver  Shi’ism  and  sectarian  differences 
provided  the  ideological  language  to  justify  political  and  cultural  opposition 
in  most  of  the  Arab  world  and  Southwest  Asia  to  the  message  emanating 
from  Iran.178 
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The  pan-Islamic  goals,  if  not  the  message,  of  al-Qaeda  have  also  been  lost 
in  the  fractured  political  and  cultural  landscape  of  the  Islamic  world.  Al- 
Qaeda  has  become  an  anti-American/anti-Western  ‘brand’  for  groups  with 
local  or  at  best  regional  political,  economic,  and  social  grievances.  Whether 
the  original  theories  or  ideas  driving  al-Qaeda  came  from  Bin  Laden  or 
Zawahiri  is  of  lesser  importance.  The  issue  for  examination  here  is  the  con¬ 
ception  of  al-Qaeda.  Initially,  Bin  Laden  was  a  disciple  of  Abdullah  Azzam, 
the  charismatic  Palestinian  Sunni  cleric  committed  to  rolling  back  non- 
Muslim  intrusions  into  the  Muslim  world.  This  fit  the  motif  of  the  Afghan 
war  against  the  Soviets  perfectly.  His  activities  in  Afghanistan  during  the  war 
against  the  Soviets  were  known  to  and  endorsed  by  the  governments  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  Pakistan,  and  even  the  United  States — the  Cold  War  made  strange 
bedfellows.179  However,  he  did  not  embrace  “regime  change”  in  the  Muslim 
world.  It  was  Zawahiri ’s  influence  that  convinced  Bin  Laden  to  embrace  this 
new  “expansive  view  of  jihad”  and  the  concept  of  takfir,  or  labeling  other 
Muslims  as  apostates.180 

Its  supporters  saw  it  as  the  core  and  beginning  point  for  a  new  Islamic 
order,  an  all-encompassing  modern  Caliphate  that  would  sweep  away  the 
corrupt  regimes  ruling  the  Islamic  world  and  remove  foreign  influence  and 
involvement.  Saudi  Arabia’s  rejection  of  Bin  Laden’s  simplistic  faith  in  an 
Afghan-style  jihad  to  confront  Saddam  Hussein  in  1990  formed  a  catalyst. 
His  invective  stated  that,  “The  (Saudi)  regime  betrayed  the  Umma  and  joined 
the  Kufr,  assisting  them  against  Muslims”  constituted  to  the  point  of  no 
return.181  It  was  pan-Islamic.  Its  roots  differed  from  Khomeini  because  they 
were  Sunni  in  origin  not  Shi’a.  While  Shi’a  Islam  is  heterogeneous  it  is  based 
on  a  more  hierarchical  theological  and  clerical  arrangement.  Shi’a  leadership 
has  real  institutional  authority  and  is  reflected  in  the  political  and  social 
structure.  In  the  case  of  the  Sunnis,  authority  is  diffused  and  leadership  is 
less  institutionalized.  As  Stephen  Humphreys  put  it: 

Caliphs  [or  rulers]  might  help  the  Community  of  Believers  live  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  commandments,  and  they  symbolized  its 
ideal  unity,  but  in  the  final  analysis  the  community  was  responsible 
for  its  own  salvation,  for  knowing  and  maintaining  the  truth  that 
God  had  revealed  to  it.182 
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Thus,  the  individual  could  define  the  legitimate  community  as  broadly  or 
narrowly  as  desired.  It  is  a  fertile  environment  for  the  growth  and  expansion 
and  the  emergence  of  radical  splinter  organizations. 

The  Sunni  origins  of  al- Qaeda  as  well  as  other  Sunni  based  radical  splin¬ 
ter  groups  increases  the  complexity  of  combating  it.  The  West,  particularly 
the  United  States,  has  a  preconceived  view  of  the  world  as  a  collection  of 
national  states  with  centralized  political  power.  This  simply  does  not  exist 
in  areas  where  VEOs  prosper  the  most.  Yemen  and  Afghanistan  have  never 
been  traditional  national  states  and  Syria  and  Iraq  have  ceased  to  be  national 
states.  The  Sahel  in  North  Africa  is  a  geographic  term  that  defies  political 
organization.  In  fact,  globally,  the  national-state  that  controls  its  own  ter¬ 
ritory  is  becoming  more  of  an  endangered  species.  Increasingly,  U.S.  policy 
is  based  on  finding  or  supporting  national  political  or  governmental  centers 
of  gravity  that  do  not  exist. 

In  these  environments,  there  is  always  a  grievance  to  exploit  and  a  poten¬ 
tial  VEO.  This  is  particularly  true  in  areas  where  the  ideological  roots  are 
in  the  Sunni  tradition.  The  fractured  nature  of  societies  and  the  stresses 
inherent  in  them  at  all  levels  creates  local  and  regional  conflict.  The  ideologi¬ 
cal  flexibility  and  lack  of  structural  authority  in  Sunni  Islam  provides  the 
legitimacy  that  makes  Sunni-based  radical  movements  and  terrorist  groups 
so  difficult  to  combat.  The  strange  life  and  metamorphosis  of  al- Qaeda  as 
conceived  by  Ayman  Zawahiri  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Osama  bin  Laden 
underscores  the  problem.  Al-Qaeda,  a  splinter  group  among  other  radical 
Sunni-based  splinter  groups,  was  conceived  as  the  vehicle  for  the  creation 
of  a  global  pan-Islamic  Caliphate.  Even  if  one  forgets  for  the  moment  that 
no  such  institution  has  ever  existed;  the  idea  is  simply  implausible.  It  was 
not  as  some  argue — terrorism  for  terrorism  sake;  there  were  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  goals  of  a  ‘just’  Islamic  Caliphate. 

Even  at  the  height  of  its  success — on  9/11 — al-Qaeda  sparked  controversy 
within  the  umma  and  severe  criticism  because  its  momentary  success  had 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  only  truly  Islamic  state  in  the  Islamic  world, 
Taliban-ruled  Afghanistan.  The  original  idea  to  provoke  a  U.S.  invasion 
and  then  bleed  the  Americans  failed.  The  Northern  Alliance  supported  by 
a  handful  of  CIA  and  SOF  personnel  and  airpower  destroyed  the  Taliban 
regime  and  al-Qaeda’s  base  of  operations.  Subsequent  attacks  in  Spain,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Bali  and  other  attempts  to  strike  the  U.S.  were  less  the 
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result  of  an  al- Qaeda  command  and  control  structure  than  they  were  local 
operations  inspired  by  the  success  of  9/11. 

Al-Qaeda  became  the  desirable  brand  or  cachet  because  of  9/11  and 
because  of  the  media  and  U.S.  policy  frenzy  related  to  anything  associated 
with  al- Qaeda.  The  name  alone  gained  notoriety  and  added  legitimacy  no 
matter  how  tangential  the  actual  relationship  with  the  original  al- Qaeda 
organization  and  leadership.  During  the  Cold  War,  insurgencies  and  resis¬ 
tance  movements  adopted  similar  ‘brands’  (‘popular  fronts’  and  ‘liberation 
fronts’).  The  difference  was  that  the  ‘fronts’  often  had  real  state  backers  while 
the  current  VEOs  do  not.  In  the  West,  there  is  a  propensity  to  transfer  the 
50-year-old,  learned  paradigm  of  the  Cold  War  insurgency  with  its  central¬ 
ized  sponsor  to  a  similar  view  of  the  Islamic  radicalism.  After  the  collapse  in 
Afghanistan,  no  state  backer  existed  for  the  Muslim  VEOs.  The  VEOs  existed 
as  symbiotic  or  parasitic  elements  within  local  and  regional  conflicts.  To 
be  sure,  all  were  anti-Western  and  anti-American,  but  their  real  legitimacy 
came  from  their  position  vis-a-vis  local  issues  and  grievances. 

The  fractured  nature  of  the  Islamic  community  prevents  pan-Islamic 
movements  from  gaining  real  political  traction.  Khomeini’s  attempt  at 
creating  a  pan-Islamic  movement  failed  not  only  because  of  the  compet¬ 
ing  interests  within  the  Islamic  community  but  also  because  the  sectarian 
divide  undermined  virtually  any  appeal  among  Sunnis  for  alignment  with 
a  Twelver  Shi’a  Ayatollah.  Khomeini  and  his  successors  established  relation¬ 
ships  that  extended  to  other  Shi’a  and  even  some  Sunni  groups  but  each 
pursued  its  own  interests.  In  addition,  the  hierarchical  structure  of  Twelver 
Shi’a  required  a  level  of  discipline  that  simply  did  not  exist  in  Sunni  Islam. 

In  examining  Sunni-based  attempts  to  establish  a  pan-Islamic  movement, 
the  experience  of  al-Qaeda  underscores  the  problem  associated  with  estab¬ 
lishing  even  limited  control  much  less  a  mass  movement.  Islam  provides  a 
common  language  for  the  movements  but  local  political  and  cultural  issues 
drive  the  policies;  thus,  to  deal  with  the  threat  requires  a  focus  on  the  local 
and  regional  drivers  more  than  the  particular  version  of  Islamic  ideology. 
The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  jihadist  movements  is  not  the  unified,  mono¬ 
lithic  threat  posed  by  radical  pan-Islamic  movements,  but  rather  just  the 
opposite.  It  is  the  heterogeneity  of  the  threat  that  is  the  greatest  challenge — 
the  fact  that  it  more  often  flows  from  regional  and  local  issues. 
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Summary 

This  snapshot  of  contemporary  issues  in  Islam  provides  a  comparison  at  the 
macro  level  between  the  contemporary  Shi’a,  Sunni,  and  pan-Islamic  tradi¬ 
tions  and  violence  as  a  tool.  The  examination  rejects  the  idea  that  terrorism 
can  be  understood  or  countered  through  a  monolithic  Islamic  context,  i.e., 
the  idea  that  violent  radicalism  is  part  of  a  unified  Islamic  structure  or  set  of 
beliefs.  Instead,  this  chapter  argues  that  VEOs  must  be  understood  within 
the  context  of  local  or  regional  geopolitical,  socioeconomic  and  cultural 
conflicts.  Generalities  simply  distort  an  understanding  of  the  problem.  It 
is  not  Muslims  or  Islam  in  general  terms  that  creates  the  environment  for 
radical  violence  but  rather  the  clash  of  local  and  regional  interests  within 
the  Islamic  community.  Islam  provides  the  language — the  rhetoric — of  the 
conflict  but  it  is  not  the  catalyst. 

Within  the  Islamic  community  even  the  framework  for  violence  and  ter¬ 
rorism  differs  depending  on  the  sectarian  origin.  The  hierarchical  structure 
of  the  Shi’a  community  and  its  political  organizations  means  that  targeted 
violence  is  much  more  likely  to  be  tied  to  specific  policies.  Organizationally 
there  tends  to  be  a  ‘rational’  decision  process  to  support  a  particular  tactical 
or  strategic  objective.  Among  the  Sunni  groups  the  political  landscape  is  far 
more  fractured.  Independent  groups  spring  up  with  their  own  agendas  that 
are  invariably  tied  to  local  or  regional  issues.  In  the  case  of  Shi’a  based  ter¬ 
rorism,  the  agenda,  no  matter  how  objectionable,  usually  makes  sense  within 
a  certain  framework  of  interests  and  terrorist  actions  are  not  just  random, 
isolated  events.  In  contrast,  the  size  and  breadth  of  the  Sunni  community 
and  general  lack  of  a  clear  hierarchical  structure  makes  Sunni-based  terrorist 
activities  far  more  random,  far  more  improvised  and  far  more  frustrating  to 
combat.  Violent  terrorist  organizations  are  functions  of  local  and  regional 
conflicts  and  issues,  and  must  be  understood  as  such.  Lumping  groups 
together  because  they  are  all  Muslims  distorts  understanding  the  issues, 
the  groups,  and  how  to  combat  them.  An  evaluation  of  the  local  political, 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  dynamic,  including  an  examination  of  the  role 
of  the  various  brands  of  Islam  involved,  provides  a  deeper  understanding  and 
improved  context  for  evaluating  and  predicting  the  potential  for  conflict  in 
the  Islamic  world.  This  also  applies  to  the  nature  of  that  conflict,  whether  a 
tool  in  a  defined  state  or  group  strategy,  or  as  a  much  less  defined  fractional 
approach  to  gaining  political  leverage. 
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4.  Conclusion 

The  key  to  a  realistic  perspective  on  Islam  and  Islamic  societies  lies  in 
an  understanding  the  granularity  of  Islam  as  a  reflection  of  the  het¬ 
erogeneous  environments  in  which  it  exists;  its  own  conflicted  and  diverse 
development  and  structure;  the  often  misunderstood  American  odyssey  in 
the  Islamic  World;  and  the  contemporary  state  of  conflict  within  the  Islamic 
world.  These  different  aspects  of  Islam  are  important  to  the  contemporary 
challenges  and  dilemmas  faced  by  the  United  States  and  SOF.  They  under¬ 
score  the  difficulties  associated  with  developing  a  consistent,  viable  set  of 
policies  in  the  post-9/11  environment  and  offer  some  ideas  on  a  modified 
framework  from  which  to  consider  the  relationship  between  the  very  com¬ 
plex  issues  of  geopolitical  structures,  socioeconomic  influences,  and  cultural 
differences  within  the  Islamic  World.  They  also  have  direct  applicability  to 
how  SOF  intelligence  and  operations  need  to  approach  the  issue. 

Islam  is  the  ideological  facade  for  concrete  problems.  Viewing  the  Islamic 
world  in  terms  of  large  subsets,  Sunni,  Shi’a,  Kharijite,  et  cetera,  is  mislead¬ 
ing.  Granularity  is  the  key.  It  is  important  to  any  understanding  of  Islam 
in  a  radicalized  environment — historical,  political,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  issues  almost  always  trump  theology.  A  deep  understanding  of  these 
issues  is  critical  to  SOF.  After  over  a  decade  of  war  in  the  region,  SOF  are 
well  aware  of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  Islam  at  least  at  the  macro-level, 
but  the  continuing  struggle  requires  an  increasingly  detailed  understanding 
of  its  nuances. 

Elevating  the  priority  of  a  deeper  contextual  understanding  of  Islam 
presents  challenges.  First,  after  over  a  decade  of  deployments  in  the  Islamic 
world,  a  tendency  to  apply  broad  labels  to  Islamic  groups  remains.  Labels 
like  al-Qaeda  provide  ready-made  categories  for  lumping  hostile  groups  and 
movements  together,  but  a  more  detailed  understanding  of  these  groups  often 
reveals  wedge-issues  and  leverage-points  that  can  be  used  to  weaken  and 
compromise  them.  The  second  challenge  is  the  propensity  to  see  Islam  as  the 
issue  rather  than  the  particular  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  con¬ 
text,  where  in  reality  it  serves  as  the  ideological  shell.  Islam  and  the  language 
of  Islam  comprise  a  veneer  that  masks  endemic  local  and  regional  problems. 
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In  spite  of  the  central  role  of  the  universal  caliphate  in  Islamic  politi¬ 
cal  consciousness,  for  most  of  the  last  fourteen  centuries  the  actual 
government  of  Muslim  territories  took  place  within  far  smaller 
arenas  than  the  whole  Community  of  Believers  and  under  rulers 
whose  claims  to  religious  leadership  were  exiguous  at  best.183 

The  events  of  9/11,  created  a  new  enemy  for  the  West — Islamic  terror — 
and  initially  transposed  simplistic  Cold  War  paradigms  to  Islam.  Since  that 
time,  the  military  in  general  and  SOF  in  particular  have  become  acutely 
aware  that  there  are  differences  in  the  Islamic  landscape.  But  even  this  aware¬ 
ness  often  lacks  understanding  of  the  deeper  granularity  of  Islam  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  geopolitical  environment  where  it  is  encountered.  The  primary  problem 
is  not  in  ideology,  but  rather  local  in  nature.  Conflict  arises  from  an  acute 
sense  of  injustice  from  which  a  toxic  mixture  of  ideology  or  religion  and 
extremist  political  postures  fosters  instability,  insurgency,  and  terrorism. 
Understanding  the  relationship  between  alienation,  ideology,  and  political 
radicalism  is  the  first  step  in  protecting  U.S.  interests  and  combating  VEOs 
and  limiting  terrorism.  In  addition,  understanding  on  the  front  end  that  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  underlying  injustices  will  disappear  makes  it  equally 
unlikely  that  terror  as  a  tool  can  be  eliminated — it  can  only  be  limited. 

Generalizations  about  terror  and  Islam  are  counterproductive.  In  an 
article  entitled,  “Name  Calling,”  Steve  Coll  discusses  al- Qaeda  and  points 
out,  “Each  group  has  a  distinctive  local  history  and  mostly  local  member¬ 
ship.  None  have  strong  ties  to  ‘core  al-Qaeda’,”  meaning  Ayman  al-Zawahiri, 
Osama  bin  Laden’s  successor.  They  may  have  ties  to  operatives  but  it  is  hardly 
a  formal  command  and  control  environment.  Coil’s  point  is  that  just  because 
a  group  calls  itself  al-Qaeda  and  is  violently  anti-Western  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  really  a  part  of  a  functioning  larger  organization.  In  fact,  conceptual¬ 
izing  it  in  that  way  hampers  understanding  within  its  specific  ideological, 
political,  economic,  and  social  framework.  Al-Qaeda  was  intended  to  be  a 
pan-Islamic  movement  that  transcends  sectarian  divisions,  while  in  reality 
those  calling  them  al-Qaeda  have  motivations  and  ideological  mantras  that 
reflect  narrow  local  and  regional  norms.  Coll  states  that  he  fears  that  U.S. 
efforts  are  poorly  defined  and  even  more  poorly  understood,  “A  war  against 
a  name  is  a  war  in  name  only.”184  Labels  often  promote  over  simplification 
and  inhibit  grappling  with  the  details  that  provide  the  understanding  to 
coopt,  neutralize,  or  destroy  violent  threats  to  U.S.  interests. 
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In  some  ways,  Muslims  themselves  bear  responsibility  for  the  general¬ 
izations  because  of  how  they  prefer  to  view  themselves.  The  Muslim  ideal 
self-image  of  the  tawhid,  or  ‘unity’  of  the  community  feeds  a  preexisting 
Western  modality  of  thought  about  threats.  In  the  Muslim  world,  wars  and 
pronouncements  by  some  political  and  religious  leaders  support  the  view  of 
Western  values  as  a  threat  to  Islam. 

The  propagation  of  an  ideal  self-image  within  the  Islamic  world  pro¬ 
vides  a  similar  distortion.  Conceptually,  Islam  is  grounded  in  the  concept 
of  tawhid.  The  ‘oneness’  of  God  was  central  to  the  monotheistic  revelation 
that  the  Prophet  transmitted  to  the  umma.  The  idea  of  unity  applied  to  the 
fractured  political  landscape  became  central  to  multiple  facets  of  Islamic 
life.  This  fractured  landscape  constitutes  an  embarrassment  to  members  of  a 
community  in  which  the  concept  of  unity  is  so  central.  The  rhetoric  of  unity 
does  not  match  the  situation  on  the  ground.  SOF  must  understand  that  it 
is  the  environment  and  relationships  within  which  a  person  or  group  func¬ 
tions  that  is  important  and  how  belief  or  ideology  overlays  that  environment. 

The  reality  of  multiple  sects  and  ideological  structures  within  Islam  and 
the  conflicts  within  the  umma  or  Islamic  community  fuels  self- conscience 
rhetoric  about  unity  as  well  as  the  ideological  drivers  behind  fundamentalist 
and  salafi  political  groups  and  movements  that  seek  to  impose  this  unity — an 
idea  that  Islam  existed  in  an  ideal  or  purer  form  accompanied  by  a  conscious 
effort  to  recreate  that  society.  Fundamentalist  Islam  shares  many  of  the  same 
attributes  of  fundamentalist  movements  in  other  religions.  Idealizing  the 
past  is  for  any  religious  group  problematic  because  the  past  that  they  seek  is 
often  more  imagined  than  real.  Tawhid  among  the  umma  is  a  great  ideal,  but 
historically  one  would  be  hard  pressed  to  make  the  case  that  it  ever  actually 
existed.  This  issue  is  not  unique  to  Islam.  Judaism  and  Christianity  have 
always  been  riven  by  factionalism  and  conflict. 

An  individual’s  grasp  of  Islamic  development  and  the  sources  of  contem¬ 
porary  conflict  can  provide  useful  indicators  about  political  and  religious 
predispositions.  More  importantly,  some  basic  knowledge  about  the  sources 
of  conflict  is  critical  to  understanding  not  only  individuals  but  also  the 
broader  political  and  cultural  milieu  of  a  region.  When  Muslims  talk  about 
the  current  crisis  in  Islam — or  particularly  when  Islamists  blame  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  Islamic  world  on  Western  influence  or  the  United  States — it  is 
useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  contemporary  situation  is  a  reflection  of  the 
ongoing  conflict  within  Islam  itself. 
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The  U.S.  military  in  general,  and  SOF  in  particular,  find  themselves  thrust 
into  the  middle  of  a  conflict  in  which  they  are  outsiders  in  a  sea  of  compet¬ 
ing  Islamist  groups.  The  U.S.  position  relative  to  Islam  has  shifted  over  the 
last  three  decades.  The  crisis  of  1979,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  and  massive 
increase  in  the  U.S.  presence  in  the  Islamic  world  made  the  U.S.  the  focal 
point  for  Muslim  frustrations  in  the  region.  At  the  same  time,  U.S.  policy 
often  seemed  to  function  entirely  independent  of  the  interests  of  allies  and 
U.S.  policy  often  appeared  poorly  conceived  or  calculated.  In  the  first  decade 
of  the  21st  century,  the  U.S.  finds  itself  the  most  unpopular  nation  by  far 
among  Muslims  and  the  focus  for  biting  criticism  from  friend  and  foe  alike.185 
Understanding  the  U.S.  position  relative  to  conflict  in  the  Islamic  world  is 
critical.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  very  forces  with  which  we  con¬ 
tend  today  have  often  been  our  allies  in  the  past,  but  interests  have  changed. 

The  differing  ideological  aspects  of  Islam  provide  a  better  understanding 
not  only  of  the  real  nature  of  specific  areas  of  conflict  and  instability,  but  also 
the  motivations  of  VEOs.  In  the  Shi’a  community,  focused  violence  almost 
always  fits  into  a  broader  strategy  associated  with  quasi-realistic  political 
goals  and  political  agendas,  while  Sunni-based  terrorist  activities  are  more 
random  and  improvised.  Whether  it  emanates  from  Tehran,  Tebanon,  or 
Iraq,  Shi’a- centered  terrorism  is  the  product  of  more  hierarchical  political 
and  related  religious  structure.  In  contrast,  the  diffused  nature  of  Sunni 
Islam  often  pits  non-state  actors  and  marginal  splinter  groups  against  estab¬ 
lished  governments.  The  size  of  the  Sunni  community  and  lack  of  effective 
hierarchical  system  that  delineates  religious  and  political  authority  make 
violent  Sunni  organizations  much  more  difficult  to  counter.  Terrorism  as  a 
tactic  must  be  analyzed  within  the  political  and  cultural  context  in  which  it 
occurs.  The  U.S.  military  and  SOF  in  particular  are  involved  in  an  ongoing 
conflict  the  roots  of  which  often  predate  the  advent  of  Islam  itself— a  conflict 
about  power  and  influence  where  Islam  has  added  an  additional  complex 
level  of  ideological  justification. 
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